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When I undertook the task of presenting to you for discussion a 
paper on contagious abortion in cattle, I intended at first that it 
should take the form of a review, but it soon became evident that a 
comprehensive review was quite unsuitable for the purpose. The 
mass of literature which has within the last twenty years grown up 
round the subject, has become so vast that it is difficult to keep in 
touch with it and assess the value of much that has been written. I 
have therefore been forced to confine myself to a few observations, 
some of which may be thought to be controversial. 

Importance and Prevalence.-—On the question of its importance and 
prevalence, little need be said. Contagious abortion (Bang’s disease 
or Brucella abortus infection) i is a most serious menace to the farming 
community, causing as it does a great loss in calves and in the milk 
supply and in some outbreaks interfering with breeding. It is world 
wide in its distribution and few large herds in this country are 
entirely free from infection. Perhaps 15 or 20 per cent. of all the 
cows in this country are infected with this disease. In infected herds, 
the percentage of reactors varies very considerably ; on an average 
it is 20 to 30, but in many outbreaks it is much higher. For various 
reasons it appears to be on the increase and probably the increase in 
its prevalence is largely connected with indiscriminate traffic in, and 
rapid transport of, breeding stock for the replenishment of herds. 

In addition, Bang’s disease has a public health aspect. 
estimated that 400 or 500 cases of undulant fever in this country 
annually are attributable to infection with the Brucella abortus (Bang). 
Although the mortality is low, the affection is a serious one and of 
long duration. Most of the cases appear in adults and two-thirds of 
the cases in males. In this country the affection has been chiefly 
traced to the consumption of raw milk and only in a small proportion 
of cases to contact with infected herds. In view of the frequency 
of the infection in mixed milk it is surprising that the cases are so 
few. The explanation offered for this discrepancy is that ordinarily 
the organisms are destroyed by the acid of the gastric juice and that 
it is only when ill-health brings on a hypo- or achlorhydria that a 
way is paved for infection with Br. abortus. 

Now according to Section 5 of the Milk and Dairies Consolidation 
Act of 1915 and the Milk and Dairies Order, 1926 (Section 11) it is 
an offence to sell, offer for sale, or expose for sale the milk of a cow 
suffering from infection of the udder or teats which is likely to 
convey disease. The Ministry of Health regards this section as 
covering brucella-infected milk. It is on this account that a dairyman 
is liable to prosecution when a case of the kind is proven and it is 
on this account that the Ministry has banned the use of abortion 
vaccine in tuberculin tested herds unless they can be assured that it 
is not likely to infect the milk. Fortunately it is possible for the 
dairyman to ensure against this liability. 

Animals Infected.—It is a commonplace to say that this is a disease 
of sexual maturity. Up to this stage cattle are remarkably free from 
infection. Maiden heifers and young bulls are only occasionally 
affected and chiefly when they are left in intimate contact with the 
breeding herd. Evidently they are not very suitable hosts of the 
Br. abortus. Moreover, calves out of infected cows soon purge 
themselves of the infection and if they react to the agglutination test 
soon after birth it is due to the absorption of agglutinins present in 
the colostrum or milk of their dams. It is seldom that these calves 
retain the infection or their blood serum specific agglutinins after 
the milk diet ceases. These are important features of the infection 
rs . hich advantage may be taken in the building up of abortion-free 

erds. 

Moreover, bulls may sometimes become infected especially when 
kept in constant contact with infected cows in the byre or at pasture. 
It has been estimated that 10 per cent. of bulls at service are the 
subject of Bang’s disease. In a scheme of eradication with which 
we were concerned, 6 out of 56 bulls came to be infected and in at 
least one of the cases there was no doubt as to the source of infection. 


* Address to the meeting of the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., 
held at Manchester, October 9th, 1942. 


It has been’ 


The bull in question had been left for a long period in the shed with 
the reacting cows. It is interesting to note that although some of 
these affected bulls were retained for service in no case was there 
any evidence of transmission of the disease by service to a clean cow 
or heifer, and that no loss of fertility was observed or lesions noted 
on clinical examination. 

Brucella abortus infection can also be experimentally transferred 
to a number of other species of animals—the horse, sheep, goat, dog, 
fowl and small laboratory animals and in natural circumstances the 
infection has been found in the horse, dog and fowl. Other species 
of allied brucellae are fortunately not present in this country, such 
as the Br. suis of the pig and the Br. melitensis of the goat, 
although it has bee» recorded that the Br. melitensis or an organism 
closely related to it has been isolated from a herd of cows, fortunately 
without any evidence of its transference to the human subject. 

History of Outbreaks —When Br. abortus infection is first 
introduced into a herd it spreads through it at a varying rate. Its 
most severe form is often observed in herds which have been free 
from apparent infection for a considerable time, or where a new herd 
is being built up by indiscriminate purchase in the open market of 
in-calf cows and in-calf heifers. ‘Then a few abortions may be 
encountered in the first year, followed by a large series of abortions 
in the second year, while in the third year and following years, 
especially when the herd becomes self-contained, the abortions 
gradually decline and the disease may appear to die out unless again 
introduced. In flying herds the cauldron is kept simmering if not 
boiling by the frequent introduction of new stock and abortions are 
not infrequent in the younger cows or heifers recently brought in. 


. In actual fact the infection still remains in the herd and at some 


future date on account of the loss or absence of immunity in the 
remaining cattle the disease may appear in an active state and 
abortions become rife again. 

On that account one frequently is confronted with the disease in 
various phases in different outbreaks and my experience is that that 
makes a considerable difference in the effectiveness of the measures 
which may be instituted against the infection. Probably the variations 
depend largely upon the resistance of the animals to serious infection, 
more than on the degree of virulence of the organisms. Take 
examples ; in one herd of 62 cattle, 22 cows reacted to the agglutina- 
tion test and of these 16 aborted in one year, while in another herd 
of 50 cattle, 14 reacted and there were no abortions in the year in 
which they were tested. 

Abortion in Bang’s Disease.—A feature of Bang’s disease is that 
abortions, when they occur, take place most commonly in the later 
stages of pregnancy. In my own observations 84 per cent. occurred 
in the second half of pregnancy, of which 31 per cent. occurred at 
eight to eight and a half months and might be more correctly spoken 
of as premature calvings. 

The abortions not infrequently occur without any definite warning 
and retention of the foetal membranes is observed chiefly when the 
animals abort in the later stages of pregnancy. But in retention of 
the foetal membranes after normal parturition, quite as many cases 
are noted in non-infected as in infected «animals. 

The abortions are probably due to interference with nutrition by 
the invasion of the chorionic epithelium of the cotyledons by the 
organisms and the action of their endotoxins. 

As regards the subsequent history of the aborting animals, as a 
rule they do not abort again, sometimes they abort a second time and, 
occasionally only, a third time. In one compilation I made of a 
number of herds, 50 cows aborted once, six cows aborted twice and 
only three cows aborted a third time. These repeated abortions 
usually occur in regular succession, but not always, and successive 
abortions do not in every case occur at later periods of pregnancy. 

After abortion or parturition with a yellowish brown floccular 
discharge, the infected uterus and vagina rapidly rid themselves of 
infection—usually within two or three weeks or in retention of the 
foetal membranes within seven weeks. Udall and Birch and Gilman, 
however, reported a few cases where Br. abortus was recovered 
from the uterus after four, five, seven and fifteen months. 

Carriers.—Apart from aborting cattle in an infected herd there is 
a variable number, probably more than a third of the infected animals, 
which react to the agglutination test and breed regularly like normal 
cattle. These are the carriers and are not suspected until the herd 
is tested. In them the infection may be present in the uterus when 
pregnant, but just as in animals after abortion the organisms are 
otherwise lodged in the mammary and accessory lymphatic glands, 
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less often in other lymph glands and organs of the body. Huddleson 
explains this lack of interference with pregnancy in the carriers by 
the contention that they were infected while they were not pregnant 
and points to the experiments of Edgington and Donham in support 
of that view. I have been unable to find evidence in my own experi- 
ence to support this idea. 

Unaffected Cattle.—In outbreaks of Bang’s disease, even if neglected, 
it is usual to find a number of cows which remained unaffected. It 
may be that some of these animals are endowed with some natural 
immunity or have had small doses of infective material insufficient 
to cause any appreciable formation of agglutinins and from which 
they promptly recover. 

Recovery from recognisable Brucella abortus infection within a 

reasonable length of time is unlikely and many cattle remain affected 
for life. Therefore for the purpose of eradication one lays down the 
maxim “ once a reactor, always a reactor.”” I made an investigation 
of 100 reactors over a period of years and found that twelve cows 
ceased to react in one year, seven in three years, one in four years 
and one in six years. ‘The others showed little change in their 
reactions. ‘Those most likely to recover are the cattle with low 
agglutination titres. An animal should not be taken to have recovered, 
however, unless it gives no reaction on at least three occasions at 
intervals of three to six months. 
"After abortions or indeed without reference to abortion, most cows 
may be got to breed readily while in others there is some delay in 
breeding and even permanent sterility. The interference with 
breeding is considered to be due not to Br. abortus infection but 
to the liability of the uterine mucous membranes to invasion by other 
organisms. 


Metuops OF INFECTION 

Before one can consider the methods of transmission in this disease 
it is important to realise the sites of infection in the animal body and 
the routes by which the Br. abortus is discharged. It is well known 
that the Br. abortus when it enters the body reaches various situations 
through the lymph and blood stream where it proliferates. Its 
favourite sites are the pregnant uterus and the mammary gland and 
the adjacent lymphatic glands. It is in the pregnant uterus that the 
bulk of the infection lies and there it invades the chorionic epithelium 
and underlying endothelium of the vessels, causing the accumulation 
of a quantity of exudate between the uterine wall and the chorion, 
and it is also to be found in the foetal stomach and various other 
foetal organs. In the mammary gland it sets up at most some micro- 
scopic changes and is often excreted temporarily or for long periods 
in the milk. Cotton and other observers have found that more than 
80 per cent. cows, the blood serum of which has an agglutination 
titre of 1 in 200 or mure, eliminate Br. abortus in the milk while those 
cows in which the agglutination titre is below | in 100 rarely do so 
unless they have recently aborted or when specific agglutinins are 
beginning to appear in the blood serum. 

Doyle isolated Br. abortus also in a lower percentage of cases from 
the pharyngeal, prescapular, precural, popliteal and mediastinal and 
hepatic glands and from the liver and bile. The urine and ingesta 
of the intestines have also occasionally been shown to contain the 
organisms. Moreover, cases of hygroma of the knee, arthritis of the 
hock and other joints and synovitis of sheaths and bursae have also 
been associated with the infection. 

It may therefore be taken that the main source of infected material 
comes from the foetus, foetal membranes and uterine exudate at 
and after abortion and parturition, while other lesser sources of 
infection are found in the milk, urine and faeces. Although, therefore, 
abortion and parturition are the times of greatest risk of infection, it 
cannot be regarded as safe to keep infected animals even when not 
breeding or during pregnancy in contact with healthy cattle if the 
spread of infection is to be avoided. 

It is now generally accepted that Bang’s disease is most commonly 
transmitted by ingestion, in view of the ease with which infection 
can be conveyed by that route by artificial and natural means, through 
the food, grass, water or through licking their contaminated coats. 
The infected materials may be carried by dogs, foxes, birds, rats or 
other animals or by utensils or on the boots or clothing of visitors 
or attendants and there is some slight circumstantial evidence that 
infected horses may be “ carriers ’’ of the disease. Common ponds 
are dangerous as well as slowiy running streams. In one of our 
supervised herds a breakdown occurred which was attributed at first 
to a bitch which frequently crossed the pastures and had aborted. 
The blood serum of the bitch was afterwards tested and gave no 
reaction, so that source of infection was ruled out save in the sense 
that the dog may have carried the infection mechanically. 

In regard to infected milk, calves may be temporarily infected in 
this way but they soon discharge the organisms in the faeces. Hence, 


of course, the manure heap must be properly stored for this and other 
reasons and transferred later for application to arable land. 

As regards the chances of infection through the skin of the teat 
during milking we have no evidence, but it does not appear likely. 


That infected milk when consumed by pregnant heifers or cows did 
not convey the disease was demonstrated by Buck and Creech in 
one case and in another by Bang and Benedixen, while an intravenous 
injection of 10 c.c. of milk containing 120 Br. abortus per c.c. to 
another young cow was shown by Bang and Ben<dixen to be without 
effect. The number of these experiments is small but still significant. 

Infection by way of the external genital tract is not now regarded 
as a common method of transmission, although in the earlier days of 
experimentation it was shown that a cow or heifer could be readily 
infected by this route. 
by way of service with the bull. The bull may be infected and its 
testes, epididymes or vesiculae seminales involved or the penis carry 
some of the infected discharges of a cow previously served. It has, 
however, time and again been shown that a positive bull may serve 
healthy heifers or cows without transferring the disease even if the 
semen is charged with the organisms. I have seen a number of cases 
of the kind. It would appear that the non-pregnant uterus is not 
a suitable site for the development of Br. abortus. At the same time 
the use of the bull during service, especially the community bull, is 
not without risk. Last of all, it has been shown that infection can be 
readily set up by inserting Br. abortus into the conjunctival sac and 
also through the abraded and unabraded skin and the teat-duct. 
That these are common natural routes of infection is not very likely 
but by the conjunctival route infection is so readily set up that it 
is now commonly used for artificial transmission. 


DIAGNOSIS 


Suspicion of the presence of Br. abortus infection in a herd of 
cattle is aroused when a number of cows or heifers abort in succession, 
especially in the later stages of pregnancy and I think that one is 
safe in concluding that the large majority of such cases are of this 
nature. Single cases of abortion, however, are often due to other 
causes such as injury or serious disease. Moreover, abortion may also 
be caused by other organisms such as Vibrio foetus, tubercle bacilli 
frequently of the avian type, Corynebacterium pyogenes and Tricho- 
monas foetus. In the latter two infections abortions frequently take 
place in the early stages of pregnancy. 

The appearance of the foetal membranes when they are fresh may 
increase our suspicions especially when taken in conjunction with the 
flaky yellowish brown uterine discharge. Many of the cotyledons 
have a yellow necrotic-looking appearance. These suspicions can 
be confirmed by microscopic examination, cultivation and biological 
tests which may also be made in connection with the contents of the 
foetal stomach and some other foetal tissues. It often happens, 
however, that the material is received in such a state of decomposition 
that these methods cannot be adopted. 

Nowadays serological tests are universally adopted for the diagnosis 
of Br. abortus infection and of these tests the simpler agglutination 
test is the one in common use. It is quite as efficient as the more 
complicated complement-fixation test. The test is applied to the 
blood serum but milk whey can also be used. The latter, however, 
is uncertain in its results. There are at least two methods of applying 
the agglutination test, viz., the more common tube test and the 
quicker slide test which is now being advocated in certain quarters. 

To ensure uniformity in results it is recommended that the antigen 
used should be standardised as well as the method of application and 
that the interpretation of the test should also be made on well-defined 
lines. These points are receiving attention. 

The agglutination test with blood serum is a very reliable one, 
although it is not 100 per cent. accurate. It must, however, be under- 
stood that a positive reaction only indicates the presence of Br. abortus 
infection, it does not indicate that an animal has aborted or is likely 
to abort. We take it that agglutination in dilutions of 1 in 40 or 
higher indicates the presence of infection and the result is reported 
as a positive reaction. Sometimes the agglutination titre may be as 
high as 1 in 1,000 or 2,000. 

Agglutination up to | in 20 is regarded as doubtful and in such a 
case the test is repeated after an interval of one or two months. 

Some controversy has arisen over cases where agglutination is 
restricted to dilutions of 1 in 10. These cases may sometimes be of 
the nature of rising reactors or may also be the result of light infection 
from which recovery takes place. In our cbservation not more than 
20 per cent. afterwards became positive reactors. 

Now although we regard the test as a highly reliable one we 
realise that it has certain limitations which are in part common to 
tests of this type. ‘Two important limitations are concerned with 
want of reaction (1) in the early period of infection and (2) during 
pregnancy. In regard to the first point our evidence is that in the 
majority of cases the interval that elapses between infection and the 
development of agglutinins is not more than one or two months. 
The variations in this respect, as McEwen has so well shown, are 
related to the size of the infecting dose. Inoculating graduated doses 
of Br. abortus into the conjunctival sac of heifers he found that the 
minimum infective dose is less than 1,000,000 bacteria and the period 
during which an animal does not react is as short as 14 to 28 days 


The most likely method of transmission lay 
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with a large dose and as long as 156 days or even more than 200 days 
with a small dose. 

The second limitation which is concerned with pregnancy is a 
serious one. Occasionally and more frequently during abortion 
storms a cow or heifer, particularly a heifer, may not react until it 
aborts or calves and sometimes the reaction will only appear two or 
three weeks afterwards. The serious feature about it is that great 
masses of infected material are discharged before the affected animal 
: —— Occasionally also, although not nearly so serious, 

. abortus may be found to be present in the milk of a non-reacting 
cow, @.g., Doyle found two cases out of 309 milks from cows in 
Br. abortus infected herds. 

But with all its limitations the test has been successfully used in 
the eradication of the disease from infected herds. Abortin and 
brucellin, extracts of liquid cultures, have also been tried as diagnostic 
agents in the same way as tuberculin in tuberculosis. So far the 
experience with these tests has not been favourable to their application 
in practice. 

We have tried brucellin on a small scale and have noted that the 
main body of reactors correspond with those picked out by the 
agglutination test but there are some additional cases which react to 
the brucellin test. It may be that they are cases which have recovered 
from a slight infection. 


TREATMENT AND CONTROL 


Many medicinal agents including carbolic acid and methylene blue 
and various proprietary preparations have been introduced from time 
to time for the cure of Bang’s disease and owing to the vagaries of 
the affection have gained an unwarranted reputation which was after- 
wards dissipated after critical trials were instituted. Sulphonamide 
compounds have also been shown to have no appreciable effect on 
Br. abortus infection in cattle. It may be that at some future date 
some compound will yet be discovered which will overcome the 
infection in the body of the living animal and when that much 
desired discovery is made this difficult problem will have been solved. 
As it is, we have not yet passed the day in which the presence of a 
billy goat is regarded as having a beneficial effect in the prevention 
of the spread of disease in an outbreak. 

So far the only two methods of control are those of (1) eradication 
and (2) vaccination. 

(1) Eradication is the ideal method of control but its application 
is limited in this country by economic difficulties and lack of the 
necessary facilities for ensuring success. ‘These difficulties, par- 
ticularly in regard to replacements and pasture, are greatly accentuated 
in war-time. Moreover the aim of eradication is not only the elimina- 
tion of infection from a herd but the subsequent maintenance of its 
freedom from infection. 'This-object is most likely to be attained if 
an area plan is adopted. 

A very great measure of success has attended the campaign of 
eradication in America where whole areas of country have become 
abortion-free, but the owners receive financial assistance which is 
not offered in this country. 

Here the plan of eradication has been adopted for individual herds, 
frequently with success. It is most applicable to self-contained 
or self-sufficient herds in which infection has not gained a severe 
hold and where the introduction of infection from outside sources 
can be avoided with reasonable care. Moreover, the arrangements 
available must be of such a nature that either the reactors will be 
removed from the farm as soon as possible after detection, by sale 
or transference to a separate farm, or isolated in separate buildings 
where precautions can be taken against the transfer of the infection 
from the reacting to the non-reacting herd. The first two arrange- 
ments have yielded the best results in many of our outbreaks but the 
most important of all requirements is the unremitting care and 
attention of the owner or farm manager. Without the intelligent 
enthusiasm and vigilance of the person in charge the plan is doomed 
to failure. 

In many herds where the cattle are tubercle-free and valuable or 
pedigree animals their rapid sale is out of the question if there are 
many reactors. The most rapid results, however, are obtained in 
this way. A separate farm is very suitable for the purpose and this 
can operate unless it is insufficient for the accommodation of all the 
reactors. Isolation of reactors in a separate byre on the same farm 
is often difficult to secure especially if the reactors are kept for an 
indefinite time. It suffices in those cases where the disease is quiescent. 
It is the active phase or abortion storm which is most difficult to 
control. In any case utensils, fodder and clothing, etc., should be 
separate for the two herds and personnel should not be allowed to 
proceed, without due disinfectant precautions especially of hands 
and boots, from one section to another. Separate personnel are 
desirable but not essential. Any possible infected material must be 
thoroughly disinfected. A separate bull is sometimes used but pre- 
cautions can be taken in using the same bull for service in both sec- 
tions. The tuft of hairs at the entrance to the prepuce may be 


removed and the parts of the body coming in contact with the affected 
cow during service are sprayed or washed with a disinfectant and the 
sheath syringed with a disinfectant. The bull is not allowed to run 
with the positive reactors. 

All the cows and the heifers over six months old and the bull are 
subjected to the test and the -positive reactors are removed to the 
isolation premises. The sheds for the non-reactors are thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected as well as utensils, barrows and excreta. 
The manure heap must be properly enclosed and the manure carted 
periodically for application to the arable land. Fortunately the 
organisms are readily destroyed by the ordinary disinfectants. 

As regards pastures, separate fields must be provided in the 
summer months for the two sections and must be properly fenced off. 
Where the fields have recently been grazed by infected animals a 
chance must be taken with the non-reactors, especially if no fresh 
fields can be secured. Contaminated pasture is really only fit for 
use by non-reactors in four or five months’ time. Fortunately the 
Br. abortus is readily destroyed when in thin layers on the surface 
by desiccation and sunlight, usually within a month, while in shaded 
places in thick layers such as foetal membranes it remains viable for 
about four months and according to the researches of Bosworth it is 
not destroyed in an infective bovine foetus for 182 days. The latter, 
however, in well-managed herds is not likely to be a source of trouble. 
All aborted foetuses and foetal membranes after their removal should 
be disposed of by burial in quicklime or burning. _ If abortion occurs 
at pasture, the ground contaminated must be railed off and dressed 
with quicklime or a layer of straw burned over it. An uncontamin- 
ated water supply should be provided and ponds or standing water 
drained or fenced off. The non-reactors and doubtful reactors should 
be tested again in a month’s time and retested afterwards every two 
months until no reactors appear on two occasions and later the 
intervals between testing gradually extended to three, four and 
ultimately six months. The reactors are of course transferred imme- 
diately to the reacting section of the herd. 

Another important factor is the provision of calving boxes. Sufti- 
cient calving boxes or isolation sheds should be kept for animals about 
to calve or abort. There they should be isolated until they are tested 
three weeks after abortion or parturition and disinfectant precautions 
taken. Then if the discharges have ceased and the animals have not 
reacted they are returned to the clean section. 

The reactors are retained and bred from until they can be got 
rid of economically or are no longer wanted. Eradication may not 
be completed for two or three years, when the plan includes the 
retention of reactors for any length of time. Leakages are liable to 
occur. 

For replacements one may rely on the heifers bred and reared on 
the farm. If that is not at first possible, maiden heifers or an occasional 
young bull may be purchased subject to passing the agglutination test. 
Even then they should not be allowed to mix with the clean herd for 
two months when they are tested again and have remained negative 
to the test. 

Calves out of infected cows, since they usually get rid of infection 
after the milk stage has passed, may be put with the clean bunches 
of calves after six months and when they have been tested and do 
not react. 

It is advisable to remember that even after eradication is effected 
the testing must be repeated every six months indefinitely and pre- 
cautions taken against the reintroduction of the disease. 

Want of success in eradication has in our experience even in promis- 
ing conditions commonly followed upon gross carelessness in separat- 
ing infected animals and in allowing them to abort in the field or 
in the same byre as unaffected cattle. In one instance a curious 
breakdown occurred. The whole of thé cows in one shed reacted 
two months after a clean test and it was concluded that they must 
all haye become affected at or about the same time through the con- 
tamination of the drinking water which ran down an open pipe in 
front of the stalls. 

Breakdowns after eradication have often followed upon the intro- 
duction of new cattle without precautions when the herds had been 
abortion free for two, three and four years. In one case the owner 
thought that he was safe in making the purchase of a number of 
in-calf heifers when he was assured that there was no history of 
abortions on the farm. These heifers were reactors. There are, of 
course, breakdowns which are difficult to explain. 

My own experience is that it is more difficult to eliminate tubercu- 
losis than Bang’s disease and in any case I would not advise that 
eradication of both diseases should be undertaken at the same time 
because so many animals may react to one disease and not to the 
other. Often a herd has been abortion free for a time and in that case 
becomes more susceptible to infection. It has therefore been sug- 
gested that such herds might with advantage be vaccinated periodically 
with a non-virulent vaccine or vaccine of low virulence to raise their 
resistance to infection so long as the vaccines do not cause the forma- 
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tion of specific agglutinins in the blood. And there is much to be 
said in favour of that suggestion. 

However that may be, from what I have stated it is apparent that 
in the majority of herds in this country eradication is not feasible 
and it is necessary to resort to vaccination. 

2. Vaccination.—Ever since the discovery of the cause of Bang’s 
disease, immunisation has been the subject of experimentation and 
its application in the field has been widely adopted. 

Dead vaccines, so far, have given disappointing results. They 
have been largely used for pregnant cattle in which it is not safe to 
inoculate live vaccines. That is not to say that they have no immunis- 
ing value, but whatever immunity is conferred it is insufficient to 
prevent infection or abortion. Live vaccines therefore were intro- 
duced and became popular with the object of preventing abortion 
rather than infection. It was often difficult to ascertain their value 
because in outbreaks they were inoculated after the cows or heifers 
had calved or aborted and were used also for heifers at least eight 
weeks before service and most of the abortions had frequently taken 
place before the vaccines were used. At the same time there was no 
doubt that some immunity or preimmunity was conferred on vaccin- 
ated animals and that a reduction in the number of abortions followed 
their use. It is taken that the virulence of the Br. abortus in at least 
some of the vaccines in use had been reduced by frequent and pro- 
longed subcultivation. At the same time it had been shown that the 
inoculation of them into pregnant animals was not without risk. 
The charge made against the vaccines was that they were responsible 
for creating more carriers some of which excreted Br. abortus in the 
milk. I have records of 90 non-reacting cattle inoculated with what 
corresponded with the Ministry’s vaccine. Of these cattle which 
were vaccinated when free from infection, 75 ceased to react after a 
few months and 15 remained reactors for some years, i.e., 16 per cent. 
became carriers. Naturally since the animals were in a herd suffering 
from Bang’s disease the origin of the infection in the carriers might 
be either the natural infection or the vaccine or both, probably the 
latter. 

Within the last 10 or 15 years it has been realised that the haphazard 
method of producing live vaccines left a great deal to be desired. It 
was found that certain strains of Br. abortus varied in virulence 
according to tests on guinea-pigs and it was thought eminently 
desirable to standardise the vaccines. The aim was to find a vaccine 
which would produce a strong measure of lasting immunity and yet 
not give rise to carriers or excretors of Br. abortus in the milk. In 
fact research was directed to the standardisation of the vaccine. 
Cotton, Buck and Smith among others in America and McEwen and 
his colleagues in this country have focused their attention on this 
problem and have at least reached part of their goal. Questions still 
to be answered are as to whether a vaccine conforming to one standard 
will suffice to produce a eufficient degree of immunity in all outbreaks 
and under all conditions, how long an immunity of value will persist 
and what are the risks of persistence of infection introduced by the 
living organisms present in the vaccine. 

It has not yet been definitely proved that the vaccine introduced 
into the living body may not under certain circumstances incfease in 
virulence and be excreted as such in the milk. We usually take it 
that within limits the greater the virulence of the vaccine, the greater 
will be the immunity conferred. But in the case of contagious 
abortion we have the carrier question always to keep in mind and the 
evidence so far obtained is that the carrier is more likely to be pro- 
duced in an adult than in a calf. Hence the desire to use two different 
standards of vaccine against contagious abortion. 

In many herds where Br. abortus infection has been established 
over several years it has often been noted that abortions are most 
common in or may be confined to the young cows or heifers recently 
introduced, the first or second calvers according to herd management. 

Hence it was thought advisable to adopt some method of immun- 
isation during the early period of the animal’s life. Since young 
bovines are more resistant to infection than at a later period, calf- 
hood vaccination was first considered and developed by the American 
investigators and recommended for calves four to eight months old. 
Strain 19 is of low virulence and has given most encouraging results 
both experimentally and in the field. It does bring about the pro- 
duction of agglutinins in the blood but infection appears to die out 
before first conception or before the end of the first pregnancy and 
few animals abort in the presence of virulent infection. Apparently 
the immunity is retained over two or more successive pregnancies. 
The vaccines should be used within a few days after preparation. 

The avirulent or less virulent vaccine is used for the more sus- 
ceptible adult animals. That recommended by McEwen, named by 
him strain 45/20, has been shown by him to be of great value in this 
particular class of animals. It has the disadvantage that two doses 


are given to each animal at an interval of a month and before service. 
The great advantage of the vaccine is that it does not set up anything 
more than a temporary infection and that it does not cause the 
production of any positive reaction to the agglutination test. At 
the same time I think it must be granted that the immunity conferred 


by vaccination can only be relative and will be broken down by 
massive doses of the organisms. 

It is therefore advisable to isolate in calving boxes cows at the time 
of calving or abortion and allow their return to the herd only after 
all the dischatges have ceased, all sanitary measures being taken 
against spread of infection from this source. Moreover, all abortions 
and foetal membranes should be disposed of by burial in quicklime 
or by burning. That has proved of value even without vaccination. 
The use of vaccination does not prevent the adoption, at a later stage, 
of the eradication plan. Indeed, it may assist in its effective employ- 
ment especially when the disease in the herd becomes quiescent. 
I have tried this plan in more than one herd with success, vaccination 
being used when the disease was active and spreading rapidly and 
eradication when the disease became quiescent. 

Here my dissertation must end and in bringing it to a close I may 
claim that I have indicated fairly clearly that Br. abortus infection 
has peculiarities and vagaries all its own, and that although the 
advances made in our knowledge of this disease during the past 
quarter of a century have been enormous, much more research is 
required before it may be possible to bring it readily under control, 


Discussion 


Dr. McEweEn, after expressing his thanks at having been invited to open the 
discussion and his appreciation of the most valuable and helpful review on con- 
tagious abortion that Professor Craig had given in the wide range of his paper, 
Sal 

Professor “er has called attention to the resistance of young cattle to infec- 
tion with B p hm Heifer calves are certainly resistant, but there is little 
information  o.. bull calves, and, if the bull calf is resistant ‘during the first few 
weeks of life, it is very probable that he becomes susceptible while yet quite young, 
and when heifers of the same age are still resistant to infection. 

The hypothesis that infection in the field is generally acquired through ingestion 
is almost universally accepted these days and little importance is attached to other 
ways in which the disease may be acquired. It should be remembered that, when 
the disease has been transmitted experimentally by feeding infective material, 
very large numbers of bacteria have been given or large quantities of contaminated 
material from diseased cows or aborted foetuses administered. ‘The exposure 
has therefore been severe and far greater than that which can occur in the field. 
Moreover, there are no critical experiments to suggest that the ingestion of a 
small amount of contaminated material will readily set up the disease. When 
field infection occurs in the absence of the possibility of the ingestion of large 

uantities of infective material, I find it difficult to accept the belief that the 

isease was acquired by ingestion. We know that small numbers of bacteria 
applied to the conjunctiva will cause infection with great regularity, but there 
have been no comparative experiments made between different routes of infec- 
tion to indicate the relative susceptibility of animals to infection when the bacteria 
are applied to the mouth, teat, eye, nose, vagina and skin. I think it probable 
that infection may not infrequently reach the tissues via the skin of the teat or 
the mucous-membrane of the teat orifice and teat duct. It is curious that there 
is a ready acceptance of the importance of teat infection in Str. agalactiae mastitis 
and in any other form of mastitis for that matter, excepting tuberculous mastitis, 
and yet in contagious abortion, where a high percentage of infected cattle are 
regularly excreting Br. abortus in their milk, the possibility of teat infection is 
not seriously considered. Should infection be readily acquired by the teat, the 
introduction of milking machines might have some connection with the present- 
day alleged greater prevalence of the disease. May I quote one observation that 
lends support to the suggestion that infection may be transmitted fron: teat to 
teat? Into a herd that was regularly blood tested, and had been free from all 
reactors for some years, four heifers, infected with an aerobic strain of Br. abortus, 
were introduced, but not until a minimum of three months had elapsed from the 
time the heifers had either aborted or calved. All the cattle in the herd, under 
30 in number, were milked in a bail which held four cows at any one time. Some 
months after the introduction of the infected heifers, but before any of these 
heifers had calved in the herd, infection with an aerobic strain of Br. abortus was 
detected in the formerly clean section of the herd. ‘here therefore seems to be 
good reason to suspect the transmission of infection through the teats, the infec- 
tion being conveyed either by the milking machine or by the hands of the strippers. 

Cows are inquisitive when a member of the herd aborts, and sniff around the 
foetus and the animal that has aborted. Why should not infection be carried to 
the conjunctiva of clean animals by the swishing tail of an aborter ? 

Experiments at my laboratory on guinea-pigs show these animals to be much 
more readily infected through the conjunctiva, the nose, or the vagina, than 
through the mouth, and although results from guinea-pigs need not apply to cows, 
nevertheless, they should make us criticise statements that are based on insufficient 
practical ev: idence. 

While there is no experimental proof that the infected bull has transmitted the 
disease, we should not be over-confident that infection of the female does not 
occur at coitus. To account for the failure of infected bulls to transmit the dis- 
ease at service, perhaps one explanation may be advanced, namely, that the strains 
isolated from bulls frequently appear to be of reduced virulence, whereas, as far 
as I know, no field strain a Br. abortus isolated from a female bovine has ever 
been shown to be reduced in virulence. 

It is of course not suggested that when the bull is first infected the strain is of 
reduced virulence, but the sojourn of the infection in the male organs probably 
leads to loss of virulence. Whether this loss often or ever occurs before the bull 
first excretes Br. abortus in the semen is not known. 

Professor Craig has referred to the view that when animals are infected while 
they are non-pregnant they are unlikely to abort. There is of course abundant 
evidence to show that, under certain circumstances, this is true, as witness the 
experimental and field inoculations of virulent vaccine into non- pregnant cattle. 
Professor Craig said that his own experience did not support the view that infec- 
tion before pregnancy meant few abortions. In this connection he was no doubt 
referring to naturally acquired infection. Assuming that these two conflicting 
views are correct, can the apparent contradictions they express be reconciled ? 
They could be reconciled if the parenteral inoculation of a large number of bacteria 
not only infected but quickly immunised the animal, so that any bacteria escaping 
into the blood stream from a focus of the original infection were quickly disposed 
of, and consequently, when the foetal membranes were developing, they were 
exposed to but little risk of infection ; whereas, on the other hand, if the origina? 
infective dose were small, it might not stimulate an immunity until a long time 
had elapsed, but small numbers of brucella organisms might remain “ hidden ” in the 
tissues, to invade the blood stream at a later date. If this invasion occurred before 
immunity had developed, the removal of the bacteria from the blood stream might 
be delayed and the danger of infection of the foetal membranes would be great 
There is no direct experimental evidence to support this crudely expressed hypo- 
thesis, but there are some known facts regarding immunity to Br. abortus and 
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delayed recognition of infection, when the infective dose is small, that justify 
making the hypothesis. Chief among these facts is the very remarkable resistance 
of infected or recovered animals to reinfection and the very long time that does 
elapse in the bovine between infection with a small number of organisms and the 
first indication that the animal is infected. 

The Ministry’s Standard Vaccine 1 is probably being used widely in the belief 
that vaccinated calves will be protected for life. “This belief is based on an inade- 
quate foundation, and if in three or four years’ time vaccinated calves abort there 
may be much weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

If Strain 19 is now of very low virulence, it is not likely to stimulate a high 
degree of immunity, and it would be optimistic to expect a relatively feeble im- 
munity in the calf to last for the rest of the animal’s life. 

The American workers to whom we are so much indebted for Strain 19, have 
only supplied us with rather rough-and-ready estimations of the strain’s virulence, 
which are negative in character and show what the strain will not do, but do not 
give even a serviceable guide to what the strain can do in the way of persisting 
in the tissues of experimental animals inoculated with graduated doses. We may 
know that Strain 19 is not above a ceitain level of virulence but we do not know 
whether or not it is below an appreciably lesser level cf virulence. 

To expect Strain 19 to have become more virulent in the test tube would be 
bordering on the fantastic, but it is very reasonable to expect it to be less virulent 
now than it was 15, LO or 5 years ago; we have, however, really no means of 
telling whether, with the passing.of time, a loss of virulence has occurred. But 
if Strain 19 has decreased in virulence, its value as a vaccine has most probably 
decreased, and so it is extremely unsafe to conclude that results obtained with 
Strain 19 vaccine a year or two ago can be repeated now. In the U.S.A., millions 
of doses of Strain 19 vaccine are sold by some 26 or 27 commercial laboratories. 
From the experience of what has happened with contagious abortion vaccine in 
the past, is it unreasonable to be nervous lest vested interests will grow up round 
the use of this vaccine, and that any deficiencies may be but slowly revealed ? 

It should be remembered that, in the U.S.A., the official use of Strain 19 vaccine 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry was confined to calves because the inoculation 
of older animals caused the cattle to react more or less permanently to the agglu- 
tination test, and this could not be tolerated by the Bureau, which was supporting 
an eradication policy based on the slaughter of reacting cattle. 

There should be no objection in this country to the revaccination of adult cattle 
after every calving, except of course that it will produce positive reactors to the 
agglutination test, and lead to confusion whenever an attempt is made to use the 
agglutination test as an aid to diagnosis. But if we wish to get the best possible 
immunity from the Standard Vaccine 1, I, for one, should advise repeated 
vaccination. 

Captain Mason (U.S.A.), who had been welcomed to the _—s by the presi- 
dent, said that he listened to Professor Craig's paper and to Dr. McEwen’s opening 
of the discussion with a considerable amount of interest. He had noticed during 
his stay here how conservative we were in our outlook upon disease. We appeared 
to prefer rather to live with disease than to get rid of it. He did not agree with 
some of Dr. McEwen’s remarks about the use of attenuated strains for immunisa- 
tion. It was not correct, he maintained, to associate the antigenic efficiency of a 
vaccine necessarily wich virulence. In the States, experience had shown that 
attenuated vaccines, for example, that used in equine encephalomyelitis, had 
proved better than live vaccines, as, for example, in swine fever. With regard to 
some other observations of Dr. McEwen, he observed that many of them were 
based on deep immunological problems about which it was as yet too soon to form 
an opinion. The questions of protection and agglutination could not be correlated ; 
at present we must judge by protection. 

Professor J. G. WRIGHT said that the meeting was deeply indebted to Professor 
Craig and Dr. McEwen for the great deal of work and research which had that 
afternoon been presented to them in a digestible form. ‘The time and subject 
were both most opportune. It was very evident from the observations which 
had been made that one must not be too optimistic as yet regarding the results 
of vaccination. Nevertheless, it was apparent that combined vaccination and 
eradication was a method to be considered. In present circumstances eradication 
alone was extremely difficult. He quoted an instance of a herd which had been 
abortion-free for many years and in which infection had appeared. 

Professor Wright also gave details of another herd where the disease appeared 
at the moment to be under control and in which the animals were being vaccinated 
with McEwen’s vaccine as soon as each animal calved. Hitherto all those vac- 
cinated had failed to show any response to the agglutination test. The unfortunate 
thing about the vaccination scheme was that nothing can be done for pregnant 
animals. He agreed with Professor Craig that it was essential at present, where 
vaccination was being practised, that owners should indulge in careful animal 
Management and that separate calving boxes, etc., should be employed in order to 
reduce the possibility of mass infection. 

In concluding, Professor Wright observed that he also agreed with the essayist 
that retention of the foetal membranes occurred equally commonly in abortion- 
free herds as in diseased herds. He had noted that many cases occurred in animals 
in which the second stage of labour had been prolonged. 

Mr. ADAMSON observed, with regard to the transmission of the disease by the 
bull, that the infection probably took place not through the vaginal mucous mem- 
brane, but as a result of the contamination of the bedding with infected semen. 
He also referred to one owner who introduced heifers with impunity into an 
infected flying herd but he followed the practice of not serving the heifers until 
they had been in the herd at least six months. He cunaidoeed that during that 
interval the heifers developed a natural immunity from exposure to infection. 

Mr. Adamson said he wouid like to know how soon should one serve a cow which 
has aborted and also how soon can one return a calf from an infected animal to 
the clean herd. Regarding infected pastures, he was of the opinion that they should 
be left vacant longer than five months. He would also like Professor Craig to 
outline the distinguishing features of a Corynebacterium pyogenes abortion. 

Mr. A. J. WriGuHT said that he shared the previous speaker’s view that eradica- 
tion by segregation was impossible under the present system of farming in Cheshire, 
particularly in view of the fact that there were so many ways in which infection 
may be carried. He hoped, however, that the picture painted by Dr. McEwen 
regarding the vaccines that were being used, was not as black as he had painted it. 

Mr. C. F. SHAWCROsS asked for more information regarding vaccination. He 
had used the Ministry’s live vaccine with a considerable degree of success and 


» he would like to know how the present vaccines compared with it from the point 


view of virulence. He also desired to know what were the powers of the local 
authority with regard to undulant fever infection in milk. 

Mr. BERGER referred to the discouraging results which he had experienced with 
Strain 19. When used in cattle two to three months after pregnancy, he found 
that the milk supply was considerably reduced and some cattle had Coon ruined 
from the point of view of milk- recording. ‘This effect of vaccination was not so 
obvious if vaccination was carried out shortly after calving. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour the PRESIDENT here intervened to say that he 
regretted that he was unable to allow the discussion to continue. He would there- 
fore call upon Professor Craig to reply to the many questions raised. 


The Reply 


Professor CraiG thanked the meeting for the complimentary reception that 
been given to the paper. He had considerable experience of the control o 


contagious abortion during the past 25 years and had felt that he ought to put on 
record some of his observations, together with the advances in our knowledge, 
which had been of most value in their practical application. In his reply he would 
take the comments made not in the order in which they had been made, but accora- 
ing as they were correlated. Firsi, as regards the relative susceptibility of bul 
and heifer calves, he thought that it was not possible to offer a decided opinion 
in view of the small numbers of bulls tested as compared with heifers. i the 
same time he agreed with the recommendation that vaccination should not be 
extended to bulls. They were ordinarily kept in a state of isolation which was 
quite sufficient to prevent infection even in infected herds, and it was only in those 
cases where they were housed with the cows at one side of the byre that they were 
liable to become infected. It must not be supposed that the bull, and especially 
the communal bull, even althcugh the act of service had not been shown to conv ey 
infection, was above suspicion. He might readily contaminate the coat of the 
cow a "the ground with infected semen or with discharge from cows previously 
serve: 

Dr. McEwen, whom he was glad to welcome to the meeting, raised important 

uestions regarding the relative frequency of the various routes of infection and 
the value of vaccines in contagious abortion. As regards the routes of infection, 
it was quite evident that the very great liability to contamination of the food and 
water put the oral route in the first place, while the conjunctival and cutaneous 
routes, although they would be used experimentally, did not lend themselves to 
frequent occurrence in the field. Infection through the conjunctival sac was, of 
course, now favoured for experimental purposes. Infection had also been experi- 
mentally set up by inoculation of cultures through the teat duct but no one would 
suggest that that route would ordinarily be taken by the Brucella under natural 
circumstances, 

As regards the two vaccines now officially issued tor immunisation in the field 
against Br. abortus infection, the fact was that they were the vaccines with 
which the greatest amount of experimentation had been carried out and the capabili- 
ties of which were best known. ‘They were live vaccines and had been standardised. 
‘They had remained for some time uniform in their virulence. ‘Their virulence was 
much less than that of cultures of Br. abortus obtained primarily from outbreaks 
of the disease. It had been shown that they would produce a fair amount of im- 
munity and when used under certain circumstances would not produce carriers. 
‘The vaccine recommended by McEwen had the added advantage that it would not 
stimulate the production of agglutinins in the bl It was of special value in 
adult animals. On the other hand, the use of Strain 19 as employed in America 
was confined to calves and there it was found that agglutinins which were at first 
produced, disappeared from the blood either before the animals were served as 
heifers cr before the termination of the first pregnancy. ‘This vaccine conferred 
a certain amount of immunity which lasted for two or three pregnancies. ‘Ihe length 
of immunity conferred by McEwen’s vaccine was not yet known. ‘The issue of 
these vaccines in the field was perfectly justified but it must not be taken that they 
would remain in use for all time; moreover, their characteristics might change 
and they would be replaced by more efficient vaccines when these were discovered. 

It should be added that the method of application should be that for which 
each vaccine was originally employed. Thus Strain 19 should be confined in its 
use to calfhood vaccination. In that way, the serious effects on the milk supply 
mentioned by Messrs. Wright and Berger would be avoided. ‘The reason for the 
discontinuance of the supply of the Ministry’s old vaccine was that the knowledge 
of its immunising properties and its production or non-production of carriers had 
not been definitely ascertained. 

‘The change in the dosage of the various vaccines depended on their computation, 
‘The dose of the present vaccines was gauged by the estimate of the organisms present 
in a given volume, while the dosage for the old vaccine was based upon the bulk 
of the broth culture in which the organisms are grown and not upon the number 
of organisms present. 

In distinguishing what was the source of Br. abortus in the milk much reli- 
ance had been put on the conditions under which the organisms can be grown 
in culture, It was taken that a COs sensitive strain came from natural infection 
while a strain which was not COy, sensitive was derived from the vaccine. ‘That 
view was not by any means universally accepted, There was the possibility that a 
cultivated strain might change its characters of artificial growth at least in some 
instances in the body of an infected animal. 

The power of — pigs infected with a virulent strain to withstand sub- 
sequent strains of abortus had no bearing upon the production of im- 
“aL when applied = ee where one desired to avoid the production of carriers. 

Captain Mason’s remarks regarding the want of correlation between agglu- 
tination and immunity he was in complete agreement. 

Now as regards the six months’ delay in bulling freshly calved heifers brought 
into an infected herd, one might draw attention by way of explanation to the remark 
of Huddleson that a cow infected when non-pregnant seldom or never aborts 
during succeeding pregnancies. ‘I'he period which should be allowed to elapse 
between abortion and service depended on the condition of the genital organs. 
When they were normal, service could be allowed with as much likelihood of concep- 
tion following abortion as after a normal calving. 

As to the period after which a calf out of an infected cow might be regarded as 
safe, it might be taken that the infected materia! was usually got rid of after the 
sucklin, period and that the calf might be added to the healthy calves after passing 
the agglutination test at about five or six months. Infection from the milk was 
most likely to be conveyed in the discharges ot the calves. As regards the length 
of time that pastures may be dangerous afver removing the cati!e, he found that 
four or five months was sufficient for the purpose and by view was supported by 
the investiga.ions on the viability of the or, anism, A longer interval could no 
2 times be arranged with advaniage but in these days that was often not 

ossible 
" In connection with retention of foetal membranes one had to dis.inguish between 
that occurring after abortion and that occurritg after a fuli-time pregnancy, and 
his observations demonstrated the fact that as many healthy cows retained the 
membranes as those affected with Br. abortus infection, when parturition 
occurred at the normal times. 

As to the attitude of the breed societies towards the agglutination test, it was 
well known that the agglutination titre of an infected cow was not uncommonly 
reduced towards parturition and that some pregnant cows, and particularly heifers, 
did not react to the test for two or three weeks after abortion or parturition. Hence 
it would be unwise to rely upon the test at these particular times. 

Regarding the diagnosis of Corynebacterium pyogenes infection, 
on the bacteriological examination of a sample of uterine discharge. The condi- 
tion was suspected when there was a history of irregular oestrus, pyometra and 

sometimes a purulent foetid uterine discharge and early abortion. Usually abortion 
occurred during the first three or four months of pregnancy, but they had one 
recent case in which the foetus was five months old and the organisms we-e isolated 
from the uterus and the stomach of the foetus. 

Last of all, he had already drawn attention to the position of the dairyman who 
sold milk which might have conveyed Br. abortus infection (undulant fever) 
to man. Itwas apparent that the proof of the origin of the infection could only be 
got from the discovery of the organisms in the milk and the evidence that the patient 
did not drink milk from any other source. 

He thought he had dealt with all the questions and comments made in con- 
nection with the subject of the paper and trusted that his replies had been clearly 
understood 
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A CHANGING OUTLOOK 


HIS year’s war-time Conference will almost certainly 

come to have historical importance: it helped to 

crystallize many opinions which have been slowly 
developing for several years, it was attended by a large 
number of distinguished people from many walks in life 
and by delegates from the countries now known as the 
United Nations, it was addressed by the Minister of Agri- 
culture and, for the first time, the Association was officially 
received at the Mansion House. 

In his presidential address, Dr. Wooldridge gave his 
personal views on the future development of the profession. 
Now in his New Year’s message he has reminded us once 
more that great questions stand before us. There can be 
little doubt that the pressure of events will force both the 
veterinary and medical professions to adopt new methods 
for the future in their approach to the problems of health 
and disease.' It is our duty to see that these developments 
in the veterinary profession are to the advantage of both 
the community and the profession and now, after the lapse 
of a few months, we should re-examine the president’s 
address and the other events of the Conference. 

There will be general agreement that, whilst disease must 
be treated and controlled, an increasing task in the future 
will be the promotion of positive health in our farm animals, 
that an Animal Health Service needs to have the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the profession, and that the bulk 
of the work will always have to be done by men whose 
duties are very similar to those of the present-day practi- 
tioners, but whose numbers might have to be considerably 
increased. 

The method of payment for the services rendered by these 
practitioners of the future is a difficult question, raising 
fundamental issues, and the answer will depend to a great 
extent on the degree of State participation in post-war agri- 
culture. The practitioner of to-day has of necessity to 
charge a fee when he visits a farm and is, therefore, at a 
disadvantage compared with the agricultural adviser. It is 
one of the merits of the Survey Scheme that this disadvan- 
tage has, to some extent, been overcome. It may well be 
felt—and this does not apply only to the veterinary pro- 
fession—that better work will in general be done jf there 
is some system of reward for specific services rendered, 
rather than a flat rate salary. The farming community 
also might well take more interest in disease control if the 
cost were in part defrayed by contributions from them, how- 
ever these may be collected. 

Dr. Wooldridge raised the question, already discussed by 
Mr. Hancock, of training lay personnel. This again is a 
controversial problem but one which merits earnest and 
early consideration. 

Co-operation with workers in other sciences is both neces- 
sary and desirable, and is now the rule both privately and 
in committee. ‘The tendency in the past to appoint medical 
men and other scientists—no matter how limited their experi- 
ence of farming conditions and problems of animal health— 
to official committees which are concerned with the wider 
aspects of animal health, almost to the exclusion of veterin- 
ariang, cannot be too strongly deprecated. A recent editorial 
in Nature® rightly emphasised that, by his training and subse- 
quent experience, the veterinarian is the key man in all 
problems of animal health. 


Dr. Wooldridge’s most notable contribution to veterinary 
thought may well prove to be the concept of an independent | ™ 
Animal Health Corporation. This would be in conformity | @ 
with the trend of modern thought, for although the limita. 
tions of undirected private enterprise are fully realised, the ths 
disadvantages of Civil Service control for all types of con.) 
structive enterprise—and the promotion of animal health is} '! 
certainly a constructive enterprise—have been frequently em- b ed 
phasised in the columns of The Times and elsewhere. As Dr. for 
Wooldridge said, “At present it seems that a scientist upon be- ref 
coming a civil servant gives up much of his vital independ- the 
ence; he is discouraged from expressing original or thoughtful @ 
views upon the applications of his science for fear his views) — - 
impinge upon Government policy. To me it would appear} S“" 
that in an animal health service, whether it be part of a) 
departmental organisation or not, each individual should be | ™ 
encouraged to participate fully in scientific discussions in | _ 
the widest sense so that he may retain full interest in this) PT 
work and add his quota of ideas to the common advancement. | ‘P h 
It has been found repeatedly in research circles that the anc 
encouragement of junior personnel often leads to most help- 
ful suggestions. Furthermore, the individual officer of the ; 
service in putting his scientific knowledge into practice | |! 
should be given reasonable freedom of execution especially a 
when his work includes the diagnosis of disease and its} U 


treatment. This again would seem to be difficult within 
the present organisation of our Civil Service.” 

Earlier in his speech Dr. Wooldridge mentioned that it 
would be necessary for all sections to be co-ordinated “ by 
a grade of veterinary administrators.” This is necessary but} | / 


~ 


there are dangers in having administrative posts with higher oa 
pay and over-riding authority ; these dangers have already | es 
been realised by the medical profession.'| The first quali- | and 
fication for a veterinary administrator is that he should have | stric 
a wide knowledge of veterinary science. sage 
Dr. Wooldridge said that it would not generally be neces- = 
sary to provide a hospital service for farm stock as the) Tx 
number of cases suitable for such treatment is likeiy to be} bility 
small. The fact remains, however, that where hospital) "'* 
facilities exist abroad there is no difficulty in obtaining} gucc, 
material and the regional laboratory service advocated might | bogg! 

be developed on much broader lines than is implied by that | 
name. Regional laboratories might also be centres for as 
specialised clinical study and have hospital facilities ; there | Fa 
are numerous local and general problems which require} carrie 
combined clinical and laboratory investigation. As we have — 
Inciuc 


previously said, some of the existing institutions, particu-f ' 
larly the veterinary colleges, could be developed into admir- a 
able regional centres with adequate facilities for the much 


out 
needed post-graduate study. from 
The fundamental importance of education has _ been 
realised since the earliest times. The high standard} ~ ‘ead 
of the teaching of pathology within the profession! increa 
cent. 


for many years has been largely responsible for the fact) 
that men educated at our colleges have been able to devise) the w 
methods of controlling all the great epizodtic diseases which | 
afflict livestock within the Empire. ‘They have now turned? contre 
their attention towards the more insidious infectious diseases) Hay o 
to the problems of animal husbandry, and to the promotion — Gra 
of that positive animal health on which a higher standard) °° > 


of living for the human race so largely depends. ol 


For procec 
this far wider facilities are needed for pre- and post-graduate 
teaching and for research. 

The Veterinary Educational Trust, if wisely directed, maj 
play a big part in furthering veterinary education. The 


Rockefeller Foundation in America has played a leading rok> 7, , 
in raising the standard of medical education in that country.) consid 
It has done this by adhering tenaciously to a principle “ that) ¢ mom 


to mis; 


| 
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ident | medical education is first of all education and belongs in CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 
‘mity | and not apart from the university . . . proprietary considera- 
mita- | tions in medical education were eliminated.”* The objects of one : 
| the the Veterinary Educational Trust are in many ways similar Brilliant Green in Dysentery of the Dog 
act = those of the Rockefeller Foundation. Apart from assist- MILLER WATSON, ».r.c.v.s. 
th is} ims in the provision of better facilities for the professional Gaaseow 
em. , education of students, it will endeavour to provide facilities Subject.—A six-months-old Collie dog. 
s Dr. 7 for post-graduate and refresher education. Whilst History.—The dog had been sick for a week and was suffering 
n be. | ‘refraining from further comment at this time it is hoped from diarrhoea. 
that the Trust will receive the most careful consideration Physical Examination—The animal was thin and had a slight 
end- of all our branch discharge from nose and eyes. The temperature was 105°2° F., 
htful oA and the breathing rapid. Auscultation of the thorax produced 
views I ‘Agriculture, animal husbandry and therefore veterinary evidence of bronchial congestion. The dog evinced signs of pain 
ppese J science will all have their vital part to play in post-war on palpation of the abdomen. ; 
fs reconstruction. All that improves our education, all that : Diagnosis.—Distemper with respiratory and intestinal compli- 
ld be | Makes our organisation more efficient and our attack more i a 
sitive and diversified, will help us to solve « 
as in po ’ cip us solve our own Treatment.—The dog was given sulphanilamide in the usual 
this problems and to take that share in leadership, in our own doses and careful nursing was advised. The following day the 
one sphere, which will be expected from Great Britain during temperature had dropped to 102° F. and there was no discharge 
‘! and after the difficult post-war years. from the nostrils. Chest sounds were much improved. The 
t the animal was taking a little food, but the diarrhoea continued. 
help- The next day the animal was in almost normal condition except 
f the } REFERENCES for the persistence of diarrhoea. Bacteriophage (with which I 
actice 'Vet. Rec. 54, 361, 363. had previously had good results) was administered, but there was 
2 Nature. 150. 500. no improvement in the diarrhoea. 
cially 3ALaN Greco. “The Furtherance of Medical Research.” Oxford During the subsequent week the animal was given most of the 
d its University Press, 1941. commoner intestinal astringents and antiseptics, including sulpho- 
vithin carbolates, kaolin and bismuth subnitrate, without effect: the 
diarrhoea had now advanced to dysentery and the dog was be- 
coming very weak. 
rat it Having seen the good results: obtained from brilliant green 
“ by t MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE therapy of calf scours I decided to try this substance in the dog. 
y but Less Molasses: Cattle Feeding Supplies Cut.—Molasses is an | could find no indications of dosage in any of the posologies at hand 
igher important munition of war. Supplies for use in cattle feeding  S° I decided to give } grain of the pure substance. It was given 
_| are having to be cut down, so less will be available as binding and i an empty nembutal capsule. : F 
read) _ sweetening material in the manufacture of compound oil-cake nuts I was called back to see the dog within two hours and it cer- 
quali- and cubes. ‘The supply of ready-mixed rations will not be re- tainly presented an extraordinary appearance. Of naturally black 
have | stricted in total, but a greater proportion of them will be in the and white colour, the dog now had a vivid green patch round the 
form of dry meals. In future, stock-feeders will have to rely more ose and mouth, the fore-legs were stained in the same hue and 
on their own home-grown foods and on compound meals and such there was a large emerald patch round the anus. There were also 
reces- | oil-cake as may be available, several pools of green fluid on the floor. 
s the! To avoid waste with dusty meals and to increase their palata- The owner said the dog had vomited “ green ink ” half an hour 
to be} bility it will be necessary to mix such foods judiciously and perhaps fter receiving the capsule and was passing green fluid from the 
spital | Moisten the mixture before feeding. It is realised that this means bowels within an hour. The animal did not appear distressed and 
ni more labour. In the present emergency, however, farmers have Was looking for food. 
unin | successfully overcome much greater difficulties. They will not The following day the dysentery had disappeared completely 
might | boggle at this one. and the faeces were partly formed. Within a few days the animal 
y that ‘ was apparently normal. 
s for Grazing Young Wheat sends up Spring Milk Yield—Mr. Remarks.—Since attending to the case reported above, I have 
i R. J. H. Wright farms 213 acres in the Sodbury Vale, Gloucester. attended four other dogs in the same district for similar conditions. 
there _ Before the war 25 acres were arable and 188 grass. The farm ‘They were all young non-inoculated dogs and in each case I diag- 
equire } carried 25 cows and 30 store cattle. To-day there are 90 acres of nosed distemper with intestinal complications. : : 
- have} arable, 123 of grass, 50 cows and 40 young cattle. His use of land Having found the administration _of brilliant green in gelatin 
rticu- includes one-year leys, silage, other leys, kale, grazing of wheat capsule to be followed by very “vivid” results in the reported 
dual and early grass. case, I changed my method in the subsequent ones. I made up 
jammer An interesting experiment on grazing young wheat was carried a 1:1,000 solution of brilliant green and dispensed it in 4-oz. 
much f out in April this year. In September, 1941, 36 acres ploughed bottles with 3 drachms of kaolin. A teaspoonful of this mixture 
from grass were sown with wheat. The crop wintered well and given three or four times in the day was well tolerated in most 
been made vigorous spring growth. Cows were turned into the fields Cases, although one dog vomited after the sixth dose. In every 
dard twice daily during the month and at the end of that period the case the diarrhoea or dysentery cleared up within two days. ‘ 
ndate) wheat had been grazed right down. Mr. Wright found that the In view of the excellent results with brilliant green therapy in 
essi0l | increased milk production over the four weeks was 10 to 15 per these cases there can be little doubt that the intestinal assailant was 
P fact) cent. Wireworm damage was reduced by the firm treading and Bacterium coli. 
devise the wheat was prevented from making too much straw, thus lessen- 
which danger of Posterior Stiffness in the Dog 
e grazing of grass or young wheat in spring is carefully 1Y ICON aia 
urned _ controlled. The cows get two one-hour feeds a ‘dew after milking. LUCY R. ROBINSON, mac.v.s. 
seases,| Hay or straw are also given to counteract any laxative effect. CroyDON 
notion Grazing wheat is, however, a very tricky business. It should In recent issues of The Veterinarv Record reference has been 
ndard | lived left too late in the spring and suitable weather conditions made to cases of peculiar action of the hind legs in Scotties, and 
lor ale are essential. Much damage can be caused by treading, if the the following cases may be of interest. Some six vears ago I had 
"| Procedure is followed by a dry spell. a Scottie bitch brought to me with a history of stiff hindquarters, 
aduate| which became worse with exercise. I had seen a similar case 
SE EEEEaEEEEeienee - previously—also a Scottie—but it was being treated by another 
|, may veterinary surgeon and T had no opportunity to examine it. My 
The Weensy Wesnees own case puzzled me for some time until one day the condition 
le became so acute that the stiffness extended all over the body, 
ig ro In all human affairs we ought to regulate every undertaking by — when it became obvious that it was a form of tetany. 
untry.© considerations of time; but this is especially true in war, in which The response to calcium iniection was conclusive evidence that 
“ that) @ moment makes all the difference between success and failure, and this was a case of calcium deficiency. I took this case to Dr. 
!0 miss this is the most fatal of errors.—Polybius. McCunn—being rather uncertain as to how to continue my treat- 
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ment—and he diagnosed a parathyroid deficiency, leading to an 
inability to absorb calcium. 

On his advice the bitch has been kept on 1/20th grain para- 
thyroid extract daily for the last six years; she now only shows 
symptoms occasionally during the pseudo-pregnant period follow- 
ing heat. and 10 c.c. dextro-calcium subcutaneously immediately 
checks this. 

The action shown by this bitch, and the other similar case seen 
by me, was a stiff hind action, walking on the tips of the toes, while 
after much exercise the bitch actually rose up so high behind that 
her feet left the ground and she tipped over on to her nose. The 
symptoms subsided after a short period of rest. 

In my opinion this deficiency is probably of hereditary origin in 
some strains of Scotties—it would be interesting to compare the 
pedigrees of some of these cases. 


REVIEW 


[BRITAIN CAN FEED HERSELF. By Georce P. POLLiTT, D.s.0., 
M.Sc., PH.D. Macmillan & Co.] 


The suggestions in this book as to the development of British 
agriculture to the degree necessary to enable the country to be 
self-supporting are based on the author’s practical experience on 
his farm in Shropshire where, we are told, he had raised the pro- 
dyctivity of his 900 acres from £3,000 a year to £30,000 a year 
before the war. Colonel Pollitt is, we understand, one of the 
leading experts in fertilisers and, incidentally, a director of 
Imperial Chemical Industries. His opinion, therefore, deserves 
the closest attention and respect. 

In an introduction he reminds us that Britain in 1938 produced 
only approximately one-third of her total requirements in food- 
stuffs from her own soil and imported the remaining two-thirds. 
In a Table L he gives a list of the imports of foodstuffs in the 
year 1936 which is of such interest that we venture to reproduce 
it in toto. 


Taste L 

Commodity Quantity 
Beef ‘ one 140,950 Tons 
Veal ... 10,950 
Mutton and lamb 259,050 
Pig Meat 149,100 
Butter 256,450 
Cheese 120,250 
Milk, condensed 9,900 , 
Milk powder ane 8,900 
Milk or cream, fresh vo: preserved 3,400 
Lard 18,900 
Rabbits 10,650, 
Poultry 6.500. 
Eggs in shell ... 565,000,000 Number 
Wheat flour, 1935 ... da 301,750 Tons 
Wheat ode om 2,736,900 
Barley 150,650 __,, 
Beans and peas 20,500 
Oatmeal, 1935 25,700 
Maize 207,800 
Fruit 769.400 
Sugar on on 809.050 


These figures support those recently given in The Véterinary 
Record which indicated that animal products to the approximate 
value of £200,000,000 per annum were imported from overseas to 
this country. 

Colonel Pollitt apparently does not entirely approve of the 
admission of these vast quantities of foodstuffs to our markets 
and contends that if the capital invested in our overseas possessions 
were spent upon home production Britain might feed herself. He 
says that if we continue such imports we should, nevertheless. 
develop our own agriculture, and he shows how the 34,755,000 
acres of cultivated land in Great Britain might be farmed to feed 
a population of 47,700,000 on a suitable dietary for man and beast. 
On the other hand, if we decided to produce the whole of our 
foodstuffs—a seemingly gigantic task, but not in his opinion as 
difficult as it appears—it would mean “ bringing into cultivation 
all the land we have and farming it all as the better farmers farm 
their land to-day. It means bringing all ploughable land under an 
arable rotation, stocking it with more than double the head of 
livestock we have now, nearly doubling the number of men on the 
land, providing roads, water, electricity, drainage, buildings, imple- 
ments, fertilisers, etc.” His little book describes in detail how all 
this is to be accomplished. 

It is the section relating to the pastoral side of agriculture which 
is of chief interest to veterinarians. In it is shown that “ two- 


thirds of the land under cultivation will be required for the pro- 
duction of livestock, and if we are to maintain more or less the 
same diet as we were used to before the war and be self-sufficient 


in what we require for human consumption, livestock must play 
by far the biggest part.” To this end, it is suggested that the 
number of cattle will have to be increased from 8,761,922 (the 
1938 figure) to 18,020,000, which will require an extra capital 
investment of £182,000,000. The number of breeding ewes re- 
quired under the scheme is 10,000,000—rather less than in 1938. 
There will need to be 2,360,000 sows and 24,866,000 other pigs, as 
compared with 521,382 sows and 3,861,175 other pigs in 1938. 
The value of the increased number of pigs is likely to be 
£70,000,000. There will also have to be about 100,000,000 head 
of poultry or 26,000,000 above the 1938 total. To feed these 
animals a revolution in farm practice is to be brought about and 
new forms of feeding materials made use of. The amount of milk 
required for human consumption as liquid milk, butter and cheese 
will be 4,280 million gallons, and to this must be added milk 
required for rearing calves. In Appendix I details are given of 
the crops and supplementary foodstuffs necessary to provide the 
animal food required. . 

The veterinary profession has for a long time urged that an 
increase of livestock was desirable if Great Britain was to feed 
herself, and in these columns it has been pointed out that the 
quality of our pastoral products must be improved if we are to 
compete in the open market against the overwhelming and regular 
supplies of foodstuffs of greater uniformity and superlative quality 
from overseas, most of which have been graded and standardised 
under veterinary supervision. It will agree with Colonel Pollitt 
when he writes “ British agriculture was at one time famous for 
its livestock, but it would be ill-informed conceit to say that it is 
famous for its livestock management. As a whole the British 
farmer has become a wasteful farmer. . . Moreover. the veter- 
inarian will find it difficult to understand how the numbers of our 
farm animals are to be increased as suggested so long as our 
foundation stock is ravaged by diseases as it is at present. Colonel 
Pollitt himself says, “There are some diseases which cannot be 
cured, but most can be prevented, and it is essential that every 
endeavour should be made by the Government and by the farmers 
to put into practice on every farm those precautions which are 
essential if the losses of all classes of livestock are to be reduced. 
The proposed “panel” veterinary supervision of livestock is the 
first step in this direction, but to be fully effective it will probably 
have to be made .compulsory.” When we consider the enormous 
losses caused by contagious abortion, sterility, tuberculosis, Johne’s 
disease, foot-and-mouth disease, and a hundred-and-one insidious 
infections known and unknown to science, it may be doubted 
whether our cattle population can be increased from eight to 
eighteen millions without provision for adequate veterinazy super- 
vision. Indeed, it may be suggested that a National Veterinary 
Service would be essential to the success of the scheme. 


— 


ABSTRACT 


[SULPHAPYRIDINE IN CATTLE—A CONTRIBUTION TO ITS 
PHARMACOLOGY. K ten, L. A., Kieckner, A. L., and Bivtz, } 
ea (1941.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 2. 333-339. (2 graphs and 3 
tables.)] 


The object of the investigation was to ascertain a suitable thera- 
peutic dose of sulphapyridine for cattle and to observe possible 
toxic effects. On the basis of work in man and other animals it 
was decided that a satisfactory dose should be one giving a con- 


centration of 3 to 6 mg. of free sulphapyridine per 100 c.c. of 
blood. ' 

Three lots of experiments were conducted involving five, fow 5 
and three cows respectively. The drug was in all instances admini- | 
stered as a drench, the daily dosage varying from 4 to 9 g. per” 
100 Ib. bodyweight divided into portions given at fixed intervals. 
In the first experiment the drug (4 g. per 100 lb. bodyweight) was ~ 
given for 48 hours only, but in the other cases administration was 
continued for six days. The concentration in the blood reached 
the desired range in all instances, but with the smallest dose it fell 
below in the interval between the two days’ treatment. All other 
dosage gave a level which remained in or above the range. Evidence 
of cumulation was established. 

The concentration in the milk was investigated in three animals” 
and found to be 1:2 mg., 1:8 mg. and 3-7 mg. less than in the blood. 

Blood examination revealed no change in the number of re¢ 
blood corpuscles or haemoglobin content. The white blood cells 
were increased in number in all except one case. 

Some evidence of toxicity was noted; in all instances the 
animals showed diminished appetite, some degree of constipation 
and diminished lactation. These symptoms disappeared rapidl 
when administration ceased. One animal developed urticaria, bu! 
it is noted that she showed a skin eruption when used for a sulpha 
nilamide experiment some time previously, J. W. H. H, 
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MEMORANDUM 


on 


MEAT AND MILK PRODUCTION AND CONTROL*. 
prepared by 
The National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
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2. Slaughtering should be Concentrated at a 
Limited Number of Centres. 


Meat Inspection and Control. 


Introduction 

In the wide range of technical problems relating to meat 
and milk supplies there is no one whose training fits him to 
cover a bigger proportion of the field than the veterinary 
surgeon. ‘That is not to say that the veterinary surgeon can 
be regarded as the natural expert in all phases or that all execu- 
tive functions could best be performed by him; but his 
claims to have expert knowledge of more aspects than any 
other technician are not disputable. Fundamentally his 
professional activities embrace the breeding and maintenance 
of healthy livestock and the promotion of optimum produc- 
tivity from the angle of agricultural economics. The un- 
fettered exercise of such functions would go far to solve many 
Public Health problems at their source. It has been demon- 
strated that veterinary interest can well be carried past the 
stage of production and extend successfully to aspects of 
marketing and distribution. 

The purpose of this memorandum is twofold: first, to 
emphasise the need for a more rational control of foods of 
animal origin, and second, to urge upon the Government the 
desirability of making more use of the special knowledge and 
skill possessed by veterinary surgeons, particularly in the 
control of the production of meat and milk and in the super- 
vision of their quality and safety for human food. 

The principles and arguments of the Association's earlier 
memorandum (submitted to the Ministry of Food in January, 
1940) remain largely unaltered but, for reasons stated here, 
it now becomes necessary to urge that the whole question 
of meat and milk inspection should be reviewed, partly as 
a War-time measure, and partly to initiate—for the post-war 
era—the changes which in the opinion of the Association are 
essential in the interests of producer and consumer alike. 


Part |: Meat Inspection and Control 


A. PRESENT POsITION AND IMMEDIATE RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. General Comments.—The Ministiy of Food, under the 
scheme for the war-time distribution of home-killed meat, 


* Final draft as accepted by Council, N.V.M.A. 


3. Ante-mortem Inspection and Supervision 
should be Properly Organised. 


4. Post-mortem Inspection and Inspectorate. 

5. The Proper Division of Services between 
Veterinary and Lay Meat Inspectors. 

6. The Need for Uniformity in the System of 
Meat Inspection and Standards of Condemna- 
tion. 

7. Outline of Proposed Organisation. 


PART II. Milk Inspection and Control. 
1. General Comments. 


2. Changes in Legislation due to the Agriculture 
Act, 1937. 
3. The Effect of these Changes. 
4. The Desirability of Control of Milk Production 
by Veterinary Surgeons. 
Conclusions. 


has wisely closed a large number of the smaller slaughter- 
houses and concentrated the collection and slaughter of fat 
stock at fewer centres. This acceptance of centralisation in 
principle has involved much detailed administration con- 
cerned with both the volume of the supplies going to each 
centre and the equitable distribution of the meat to the con- 
suming public. 

The Ministry of Food has also initiated a skeleton State 
Veterinary Service, and has to its credit certain improvements, 
such as the staining of condemned meat, the better utilisation 
of many by-products and, jointly with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, a beginning in general ante-mortem 
inspection. 

2. Government Ownership of Meat and the Present Diverse 
and Sometimes Unsatisfactory Arrangements for Inspection.— 
The system of meat marketing and inspection now in opera- 
tion appears to be as follows. All animals graded on behalf 
of the Ministry: of Food at collecting centres become the 
property of the Crown as soon as the producer accepts the 
grading made by the certifying officer. The inspection of 
the meat, however, is still carried out by the local authorities, 
the powers of whose Inspectors are limited to advising that 
meat is unfit for human consumption. If the representative 
of the Ministry of Food rejects such advice and the meat is 
eventually passed perhaps in another locality, it may be dis- 
tributed to retailers, whereupon the anomalous situation arises 
that the meat, no longer the property of the Crown, may be 
seized and condemned. 

These facts, together with others which are inherent in the 
present system of meat marketing and distribution, although 
admittedly showing improvement in many ways upon pre-war 
standards, have nevertheless tended to emphasise the lack of 
uniformity in the system of meat inspection prevailing at normal 
times, a lack of uniformity arising from the diverse standards 
of meat inspection service set up by the local authorities. 

One of the functions of the area technical advisers of the 
Ministry of Food may have been to encourage the establish- 
ment of a more uniform standard of meat inspection, but no 
doubt the small number of such advisers and the large size 
of the areas they supervise has led them apparently to make 
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only flying visits to different slaughterhouses and concern 
themselves chiefly with the giving of advice upon the possible 
salvage of part or all of consignments of meat judged unfit 
by local authority inspectors. ‘This procedure has resulted 
not infrequently in disputes between the owning authority 
(the Ministry of Food) and the Public Health authority and 
at times it has led to the release for human consumption of 
meat previously adjudged unfit, a fact which has become 
known and rightly or wrongly has given rise to the widespread 
impression that the standard of meat inspection has been 
lowered. 

The lowered standard of meat inspection now prevailing in 
some centres and the new factor of Government ownership of 
meat should not of themselves involve any reduction of the safe- 
guards imposed for the protection of the consumer. Many main- 
tain that the present system of meat marketing and rationed 
distribution impose an added responsibility upon Government— 
an added responsibility which it should accept—for the provision 
of a safe and sound meat supply to the public. 

3. The Economic Utilisation of Meat Products Unsuitable for 
Human Consumption.—Despite the increased need for protein- 
rich supplements such as pure meat meals, meat and bone 
meals, and blood meals for the use of farmers, these materials 
are now in short supply. If every effort were made in abattoirs 
to reduce the large annual wastage of by-product raw materials, 
such as condemned meat, inedible carcase residues and blood, 
from which they are manufactured, much larger quantities 
could be made available. Furthermore, the proper collection 
and utilisation of all glandular organs, suitable for medicinal 
purposes, is a practical and economic possibility now that 
centralised slaughtering has begun, and in fact some progress 
has been made in this direction during the war. 

Another group of by-products, which includes ingesta, 
tissue fragments, waste sweepings, etc., when properly pro- 
cessed can be converted into fertilisers suitable for crop 
production. 

In some large abattoirs as at present organised, many car- 
case residues which should fall into one of the higher categories 
are added to sweepings or are actually wasted. Such waste of 
valuable substances, particularly during a time of national 
stress, is reprehensible when by judicious organisation and 
appropriate treatment in each abattoir these valuable sub- 
stances would be saved for the proper use of both man and 
animal, or for commercial purposes. 

The supervision of the collection, grading and preservation 
of all by-products is vitally important and should be carried 
out by the meat control and inspection service. 

4. Imported Meat.—Imported meat, and the living animals 
from which it is prepared, are each carefully inspected before 
leaving the country of origin and unless sound and whole- 
some are normally not exported and consequently inspection 
at the ports of entry is not so essential on account of disease 
but mainly to ensure that the meat has not deteriorated. Under 
the exigencies of war-time, the arrival of cargoes of meat from 
overseas countries cannot always be regular and up to scheduled 
times, and consequently it is now all frozen on board ship. 
The maintenance of conditions for freezing may prove difficult, 
and if the temperature in the hold rises unduly, perishable 
goods such as processed, boneless or cured meats may rapidly 
undergo deterioration. The transfer of frozen meat from 
ports to inland areas should be in proper refrigeration vehicles, 
otherwise mould attack, sliminess, bacterial decomposition 
around the bone, and fat rancidity may occur; consignments 
so affected may rapidly assume a character which would 
render them useless for human food purposes, and they would 
be condemned or destroyed on arrival at the inland town. 
Adequate inspection at the ports can thus save considerable 
amounts of these foodstuffs, deciding whether portions of 
consignments spoilt at sea could be reconditioned and used 
locally or should be immediately passed for manufacturing 
purposes. 

5. Co-operative Efforts in the Control of Animal Disease.— 
Co-ordination of effort against animal disease between the 
veterinary staff of the Animal Health Division of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and the veterinary staffs of local 


authorities engaged upon meat inspection duties has hitherto 
been limited, yet despite the depleted municipal veterinary 
staffs now available considerable benefit would result from 
proper co-ordination. The veterinary officer in the abattoir, 
by his examination of carcases, can judge not only the quality 
of animals sent from the different production centres, but he 
can also act as a valuable intelligence officer in matters con- 
cerning some diseases. The information he obtains from his 
ante- and post-mortem examinations can frequently indicate, 
not only where inefficient production occurs, but also where 
disease exists. Such information of a trustworthy nature 
would enable officers of the Agricultural Advisory Service, 
livestock officers and veterinary officers to take the steps 
necessary to improve inefficient production and to control or 
eradicate disease the existence of which might otherwise 
remain unknown. 


Recommendations Applicable to the Immediate Present. 


1. In the interests of the consumer, and because of the 
pressing need for increased efficiency of agricultural pro- 
duction, the present opportunity should be seized to establish 
effective co-operation and co-ordination between the Minis- 
tries of Food, Health and Agriculture. 

2. It is urged that: plans be immediately formulated for 
the more efficient control of meat and it is recommended 
that such portions of these plans as war-time conditions permit 
should be introduced as early as possible. 

3. Greater development of the principle of centralised 
Slaughtering would produce increased efficiency in methods 
of handling, inspection and control of meat, and the Associa- 
tion urges that there should be a still further reduction in the 
number of abattoirs. 

4. Every effort should be made to secure reasonable uni- 
formity in the standard of meat inspection practised in the 
country, and veterinary direction and control should be intro- 
duced. As an immediate step, the number of veterinary 
surgeons appointed as area technical advisers to the Ministry 
of Food should be increased and their services more efficiently 
co-ordinated with the veterinary services of local authorities. 
A veterinary adviser to the Minister of Health would assist 
in effecting this co-ordination. 

5. Provision should be made at each slaughtering centre 
for the rapid and efficient utilisation of all by-products. 

6. For the better control of disease among farmstock 
and in the interests of an improved standard of meat, veter- 
inary services concerned with animal health and with meat 
inspection should be co-ordinated. 


B. THe Meat INSPECTION SERVICE OF THE FUTURE. 

Considerations of importance in the development of this 
service are outlined in the following paragraphs. 

1. Desirability of a Fundamental Change in the General 
Policy of Meat Control.—Hitherto, the meat inspector—as 
part of the service of food control—has been largely concerned 
with searching for diseased, unwholesome or spoiled carcases 
or organs and with the enforcement of the penal clauses of 
official regulations. A wider and more positive objective is 
developing ; the time when inspectors of meat and other 
foods will be more concerned to co-operate with the pro- 
ducer and purveyor, helping and giving advice upon the 
manner in which the production and marketing of safe foods 
of highest quality may be achieved, would seem to be not 
far distant. In this way the food inspection services will be 
brought into harmony with the realisation that good health 
is based upon good nutrition, and that man’s diet should 
contain both animal and vegetable foods of superior merit. 

The above conception envisages the employment of an 
inspectorate which is qualified and can understand all phases 
of production and processing. The inspector should not lose 
any of his present authority and powers of detention for his 
corrective duties would not at first be less. He would wield 
his corrective functions with the direct object of improving 
the health and quality of the livestock and thereby the nutritive 
value and safety of the foods with which he is concerned. 
The correctness of such a positive food control service and 
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its value to the producer, the distributor and the consumer 
alike, will be widely appreciated. 

It is clear that an inspectorate in charge of and concerned 
with animal products within such a framework can only carry 
out its duties properly under the direction and control of the 
trained veterinary officer. 

2. Slaughtering Should be Concentrated at a Limited Number 
of Centres—Supervision of the stages in the production of 
meat from the time the animal reaches the abattoir until the 
carcase is removed to the retailer can be much more efficiently 
carried out and inspection of all material more readily ensured 
in a few large abattoirs with all modern facilities than in a 
much larger number of smaller slaughterhouses. These 
should include adequate accommodation and equipment for 
(a) lairage ; (6) slaughtering (with separate unit for casual- 
ties); (c) cooling and storage ; (d) processing and conserva- 
tion of by-products, condemned meat and offals; (e) the 
treatment of hides, skins and wool; and (f) inspection (in- 
cluding laboratory accommodation). Adequate meat storage 
facilities should also be available for dealing properly with 
“ gluts ’’ of cattle and sheep coming for slaughter. 

3. Ante-mortem Inspection and Supervision should be Pro- 
perly Organised.—An efficient ante-mortem inspection service 
prevents much avoidable animal suffering which, quite apart 
from humanitarian considerations, should be prevented upon 
strictly economic grounds. Animals which sustain accident or 
injury during transit, sale, or while in lairage, should be re- 
moved and dealt with appropriately, and the unnecessary 
slaughter of immature stock and pregnant females should be 
prevented. ‘To secure the best keeping meat all animals 
should be adequately rested before slaughter. ‘The super- 
vision of the general hygienic conditions of lairages in which 
animals are rested prior to slaughter is important. ‘The super- 
vision of routine and special disinfection of lairages, lorries 
and road vehicles is equally important. Without strict super- 
vision, methods adopted by lay persons not infrequently fail. 

Although an efficient ante-mortem inspection service is not 
yet developed in this country, a step forward has been made 
during the war, in that animals submitted for grading at 
collecting centres are now subject to official inspection, Circular 
230, issued on July 26th, 1941, by the Ministry of Agriculture 
to inspectors of the Animal Health Division and to Panel A 
local veterinary inspectors gives authority to the veterinary 
surgeon to advise certifying officers that animals submitted to 
collecting centres are unlikely to furnish carcases which will 
be passed for human food. ‘These advisory powers should 
be extended into executive powers. In Scotland all local 
authorities have the option by law of employing a veterinary 
officer of the Ministry of Agriculture for meat inspection 
duties. 

4. Post-mortem Inspection and Inspectorate-—Difficulties of 
administration, the prevalence of large numbers of private 
slaughterhouses, with its consequent dispersion of activities, 
financial considerations and numberless other excuses, have 
in the past been regarded as insurmountable obstacles to 
improvement in the efficiency of the meat inspection services. 
A concentration of the slaughtering of animals at central 
slaughterhouses removes many of these difficulties and makes 
it practicable to devise measures for the proper inspection and 
control of meat and meat products destined for food. Members 
of a lay inspectorate who have received a course of instruction 
in meat inspection, i.e., who hold the certificate of meat inspec- 
tion of the Royal Sanitary Institute or the Detention Officers’ 
Certificate of the Royal Sanitary Association of Scotland are 
necessary as detention officers in a meat inspection service. 

The personnel responsible for the control of the meat inspec- 
tion services needs a much wider and more comprehensive 
training than that available in any short course on meat inspec- 
tion. Familiarity with the anatomy and physiology of each of 
the food animals is essential. ‘The inspector must know the 
location and appearance of all lesions which make carcases or 
flesh unfit for food; he must be able to recognise instantly 
the absence of tissues which have been removed from an 
organ or carcase; he should be trained in the laboratory 


technique necessary for the detection of diseases or unhealthy 


tissues which are not otherwise determinable ; and he must be 
familiar with all phases of the by-products industry. 

For these purposes it is not now necessary to urge that, in 
contrast with the medical or sanitary officer, the claims of the 
veterinarian are overwhelming, as has been appreciated by 
the medical profession. (See Editorials, British Medical Journal, 
April 17th, 1937, and Lancet, May 12th, 1937.) 

5. The Proper Division of Services between Veterinary and 
Lay Meat Inspectors.—Meat inspection and control falls into 
two main sections, covering two different stages in the transfer 
of meat from producer to consumer. The first stage begins 
when the live animal is handed over by the producer at the 
collecting centre, market lairage, or slaughterhouse, and ends 
when the dressed carcase and offals leave the slaughtering 
centre to go to the retailer’s shop or to the processing centre. 
The second stage extends from the time of leaving the slaughter- 
house until the receipt of the meat by the consumer. 

It is with the first stage that the veterinary surgeon is pro- 
perly concerned, the stage of importance both from the aspect 
of national economy and of public health. The lay meat 
inspector is undoubtedly the suitable official to be concerned 
with and responsible for supervision during the second stage, 
involving as it does close attention to the cleanliness and 
suitability of transport vehicles, the methods of handling, 
equipment and general management of retail butchers’ shops, 
and all that concerns the control of the onset of putrefaction 
in the meat while awaiting distribution to the consumer. 

6. The Need for Uniformity in the System of Meat Inspection 
and Standards of Condemnation.—For many years prior to 1920 
the meat trade complained of the lack of uniformity in the 
inspection of carcases and organs for their fitness for human 
food. Discrepancies in the standards of condemnation at 
different centres were so frequent and of such magnitude 
that the meat trade lost confidence in the ability of the inspec- 
torate. ‘To meet criticisms and to advise the Government 
how best to achieve uniformity two departmental committees 
Were appointed, one in Scotland and one in England. ‘The 
Scottish Committee reported in 1921, and the English Com- 
mittee in 1922. The latter adopted the recommendations of 
the Scottish Committee in so far as the method of inspection 
and standards of judgment were concerned. In Scotland 
these recommendations were incorporated in the Public Health 
(Meat) Regulations (Scotland) and were thus given the force 
of law, but in England the Ministry of Health merely incor- 
porated them in their Memorandum 62 (Foods), a series of 
recommendations issued to local authorities for the guidance 
of their officers. ‘This memorandum lays down the methods 
of examination in some detail and quotes a list of 33 condi- 
tions considered to be sufficient for the total condemnation 
of carcases and organs.* For the recognition of these and 
other disease conditions encountered and the correct inter- 
pretation of the lesions, a very considerable knowledge of 
animal pathology is required. 

It is urged that recommendations upon judgment of fitness 
or human food must have the force,of law if they are to be 
effective and it is considered essential that meat regulations 
similar to those in Scotland should be introduced as the basis of 
judgment and the authority for seizure throughout the country. 

7. Outlines of Proposed Organisation.—It is strongly 
recommended that fewer slaughtering centres should be 
established and that each should be properly staffed and 
equipped in accordance with modern knowledge. Only 
slaughtering centres large enough to ensure full-time working 
should be in commission. Then a fully efficient system of 
meat inspection and control will be possible and a full realisa- 
tion of the basic principles of co-operation between producers 
and public through the channels of a proper inspectorate can 
be achieved. 

In large slaughtering centres a number of inspectors will 
be required ; a Chief Veterinary Officer should be in charge 
and he should be assisted by qualified veterinary officers 
supported by such lay detention officers as may be necessary. 
This type of organisation already exists in a number of centres 
and has proved its value. The lay inspectors should hold the 
Certificate of Meat Inspection of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
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or the Detention Officers’ Certificate of the Royal Sanitary 
Association of Scotland, or other approved qualification. 

To ensure the liaison needed between the abattoir and the 
producer—whether on the score of the quality of meat or 
because of the presence of disease—early professional contacts 
must be established between veterinary officers at the abattoirs 
and veterinary surgeons in the field, whether they be officers 
of the Animal Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture 
or private practitioners. By such proper co-ordination an 
efficient and satisfactory service of meat production, inspec- 
tion and control would be secured. 


Part Il: Milk Inspection and Control 


GENERAL COMMENTS. 


The great importance of milk as a food for human beings is 
realised both by the Government and by the general public 
much more acutely now than formerly. The production of 
milk during the winter of 1941-42 was inadequate to meet 
the needs of the country and it does not seem likely that any 
improvement in the situation will be found next winter. It is 
not necessary to discuss the causes of the present and future 
anticipated shortages ; they are part of the general dislocation 
of supplies and transport services, and the progress of the war. 
There is, however, no doubt that by proper help and advice 
much could be done to improve both the quality (and conse- 
quently the marketability) and quantity of milk. 

It is the considered opinion of this Association in common 
with that of most other authorities, that during the past three 
or four years the hygiene of milk production has steadily 
deteriorated and general standards are now distinctly lower 
than they were some years ago. Because of labour shortage 
on farms and other difficulties inseparable from emergency 
conditions, some of this deterioration must be blamed directly 
upon the war, but the disturbing fact remains that on the 
average commercial dairy farm, methods of production had 
visibly begun to deteriorate before the outbreak of hostilities. 

While it may not be correct to say generally that the changes 
in milk legislation and control consequent on the Agriculture 
Act, 1937, have brought about this lowering of standards of 
production, it can be said that the changes have not brought 
about any general improvement. It may, therefore, be well 
to consider what changes did arise following the Agriculture 
Act, 1937. 


CHANGES IN LEGISLATION DUE TO THE AGRICULTURE ACT, 
1937 


The changes that have taken place can best be illustrated as 
follows (the italics are ours) :— 

Section 19 (1) of Agriculture Act provides that “‘ As from 
the commencement of this part of this Act the functigns of 
veterinary inspectors in Great Britain under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts, 1894-1935, and any enactments relating to milk 
or dairies and the functions of veterinary inspectors in England 
and veterinary officers in Scotland under any arrangements 
made by virtue of Section 9 of the Milk Acts, 1934, shall, 
in accordance with directions given by the Minister, be dis- 
charged by veterinary officers appointed for the purpose by him 
under Section 5 of the Board of Agriculture Acts, 1889, and 
the provision of any enactment relating to such functions shall 
have effect accordingly.” 

This in effect transfers from the local authority the responsi- 
bility for ensuring veterinary control of such conditions as 
arise under the Diseases of Animals Acts or the Milk and Dairies 
Acts, to the central authority, the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The functions so transferred are briefly :— 

(1) Diagnostic enquiry into outbreaks of notifiable 
disease. 

(2) Veterinary inspection of animals at markets, when 
and where required. 

(3) Routine veterinary inspection of dairy herds. 

(4) Examination of cattle on notification by the medical 
officer of health that milk has been found infected with 
tubercle bacilli, or that infectious disease may be caused 
by consumption of milk from a herd. 


(5) Tuberculin testing and inspection of cattle under 
the Milk (Special Designations) Orders. 

Local authorities retain all their functions under the Milk 
and Dairies Acts and Orders and other enactments relating to 
milk excepting only in relation to veterinary inspection and 
tuberculin testing (which are transferred to the central 
authority). 

It is obvious that only the local authorities with important 
special functions have retained veterinary staffs since most of 
the specific veterinary functions are by the Act removed from 
local authority jurisdiction. Police duties in disease control, 
inspections of cowsheds and dairies and of milk and meat are 
carried out by lay inspectors. 

The local authorities which function under the Milk and 
Dairies legislation are (a) in England and Wales, Borough 
Councils, Urban District Councils, Metropolitan Borough 
Councils and the Common Council of the City of London ; 
(6) in Scotland, the Councils of large burghs and the County 
Councils. The local authorities which issue licences and 
maintain general supervision under the Milk (Special Designa- 
tions) Orders are the same in Scotland, but in England and 
Wales they are County Councils, County Borough Councils, 
the Common Council of the City of London and the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils. 

The duties under the Milk and Dairies Acts and Orders 
are divided between the local authorities and the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries as follows :— \ 

1, The local authorities are responsible for the registration 
of cowkeepers, dairymen and dairies, the enforcement of general 
requirements as to structure and cleanliness of cowsheds and 
dairies, methods of milking, cleanliness of utensils, protection 
of milk against contamination—at the farms and in the course 
of distribution—and all other related matters; the issue of 
licences and general supervision under the Milk (Special 
Designations) Orders. 

2. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries through their 
veterinary inspectors in the Animal Health Division are re- 
sponsible for veterinary inspection of dairy herds and for 
tuberculin testing of cattle in herds licensed under the Milk 
(Special Designations) Orders. 

When veterinary inspectors find disease they either take the 
necessary action (in the case of diseases notifiable under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts) or they communicate with the 
local authority upon which rests the responsibility for taking 
action under the Milk and Dairies Acts and Orders. 

When information is received from a medical officer of health 
that milk from a herd is under suspicion of causing disease, 
they carry out a veterinary inspection of the cows and report 
the result to the local authority concerned. 

The Effects of these Changes.—The changes which were made 
consequent on the Agriculture Act have not materially improved 
the position. Local authorities are far from uniform in their 
enforcement of the Milk and Dairies legislation and the 
standards of premises and equipment throughout the country 
vary widely in consequence. Veterinary inspectors are required 
to report their findings (unless the disease involved is notifiable) 
to the local authority before the necessary action can take 
place and the action taken varies considerably. The principle 
involved in the personnel employed by one authority reporting 
to another before administrative action can be taken is cumber- 
some and there is an absence of that vigorous co-ordinated 
control, of steady progress in improved methods of produc- 
tion and of improvement in cleanliness and safety of the milk 
supply, which characterised the work carried out by those 
veterinary officers of certain local authorities who were respons- 
ible for all the duties under the Milk and Dairies Acts and 
Orders prior to 1938. 

The Association considers that in view of the deterioration 
in milk quality, already noted, and in view of the worsening 
of conditions on dairy farms occasioned by the employment 
of unskilled or semi-skilled workers, neither the Ministry of 
Health nor the public should regard with equanimity a con- 
tinuation of the present system. It has been demonstrated, 
as for instance in Northern Ireland, that proper co-ordination 
of effort is capable of effecting great improvement in a very 
short space of time, 
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The Desirability of Control of Milk Production by Veterinary 
Surgeons.—If it is agreed that a continuance of the present 
unsatisfactory conditions is not desirable, it becomes necessary 
to consider how best improvements can be brought about, 
firstly under conditions prevailing at present and secondly in 
the future. 

One of the most unsatisfactory aspects of the present system 
of control is concerned with the duplication of inspectors’ 
visits. 'The various inspectors and advisers who visit dairy 
farms are not always consistent in the advice they give (it 
would be surprising if they were since they are not working 
under any co-ordinated supervision) and the dairy farmer 
becomes bewildered and irritated and frequently ignores all 
the advice offered to him ; this is particularly so with the less 
enlightened farmer who is obviously most in need of advice. 
It is feared that as a result a distinct antagonism to officials 
may often arise. 

It is as well to point out that milk producers utilise and must 
continue to utilise the services of local veterinary surgeons for 
disease control and treatment of ailments among stock, and 
that there is a feeling of mutual trust and confidence between 
practitioner and client which finds no exact parallel with other 
officials, 

It appears to this Association that since the veterinary pro- 
fession has demonstrated in several areas prior to 1938 its 
ability to carry out duties concerned with improvements in 
general methods of hygienic milk production the time is now 
opportune to consider arrangements whereby all the duties 
under the Milk and Dairies Acts, in so far as production of 
milk is concerned, should be carried out under veterinary 
direction. 

By transferring the work of milk control to veterinary officers 
(both whole- and part-time) a very considerable saving in cost 
to the country would be effected, for much of the advisory 
or other work would naturally be carried out at the time of 
visits for other purposes and waste of time and personnel, 
duplication of travelling charges, petrol, etc., be avoided. 
Moreover, it is logical that in a rationally organised community 
those who by training and experience are best fitted to carry 
out specific duties sh8uld be made responsible for them. 
This makes for efficiency and economy as well as ensuring 
smooth working, proper co-ordination and mutual confidence. 

It may be advisable to detail the duties which veterinary 
surgeons could readily undertake in an extension of their present 
work. These, briefly, are :— 

(a) Advisory work concerned with cowsheds: building, 
reconstruction, ventilation, lighting and, in so far as they 
affect animal health and disease, drainage and water supplies. 

(6) Supervision, instruction and advice upon cowshed 
management, feeding, grooming, bedding, cleansing and 
disinfection. 

(c) Maintenance of hygienic principles of milking, cleanli-. 
ness of udder and cow, cleanliness of personnel, milking 
utensils and milking machines. 

(d) The general supervision of methods of handling and 
cooling of milk; bottling, storage, transport, etc. 

(e) The giving of advice of a more general nature in many 
difficulties which arise incidentally in milk-producing herds. 

It is not overlooked that many executive duties relating to 
milk supplies do not call for the services of a veterinary surgeon 
and could well be performed by personnel not so highly trained. 
The good work done by dairy instructors and sanitary inspectors 
in some localities is acknowledged and a fully organised service 
would, as in the case of meat inspection, demand the assistance 
of technicians of this type. 

Veterinary surgeons can incorporate and integrate advice 
upon the foregoing matters with advice upon methods of 
breeding, feeding, the maintenance of animal health, the 
building up of self-contained herds in relation to the volume 
of milk required, preventive medicine and the control or 
eradication of disease. The owner can discuss details, he can 
explain his problems and a satisfactory solution can be reached 
by mutual discussion much more easily than when several 
other officials’ views must be considered independently. 

There are several questions relating to the maintenance of 


sound dairy stock which require attention in the future control 
of milk and dairies, many of which have been mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraph. Some effort must be made to 
improve the methods of rearing young dairy stock. Up till 
now all legislation affecting cowsheds, and most of that affect- 
ing milk, has been in the form of public health measures, and 
the regulations apply only to milking byres. The effect of 
this has been that animal health services have been unable to 
exert this maximum beneficial effect upon animal health 
except in so far as diseases notifiable under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts are concerned. It is essential that in future 
the housing and management of young dairy stock, especially 
calves, must be considered and the possibility of improving 
the methods of marketing such stock must also be explored. 
It is essential that the supervision of the health and the 
personal cleanliness of dairy workers must remain the responsi- 
bility of the medical officer of health to whom it rightly belongs. 


Conclusions 


1. The control services for foods of animal origin are 
not at present organised upon a basis which enables greatest 
use to be made of existing knowledge, facilities and personnel. 

2. Production of animal foods could be increased and 
their quality, quantity and safety improved if a proper system 
of inspection and control under technical direction were 
established. 

8. A series of recommendations is put forward which 
indicates what improvements should be immediately effected, 
and also those which will form the basis for a more adequate 
system to be developed subsequently. 

4. Veterinary surgeons are, by training and experience, 
more adequately fitted to undertake the direction aid control 
of these services than other officers: full use is not being made 
of their specialised knowledge at the present time. 

5. A nucleus of highly trained and experienced veterinary 
surgeons exists in this country, who could be organised rapidly 
into an effective skeleton service which, with additional 
professional and lay personnel, could form a most effective 
meat control service. 

6. Milk production on farms is not at present under proper 
and efficient supervision and control. The services of veter- 
inary surgeons could be more effective if they were given 
authority fo advise upon and direct methods of milk pro- 
duction, breeding, housing and management of cows, with 
particular reference to milk quality and the more efficient 
control of animal disease. By training, veterinary surgeons 
are competent to undertake these duties, and are already 
engaged upon other work which brings them into close contact 
with farmers, whose confidence they enjoy. 

7. These suggestions are put forward as a result of an 
investigation which has shown convincingly that by the 
establishment of a properly co-ordinated animal health service, 
control of disease among farm livestock, increased production 
of meat and milk, and adequate safeguards to the consuming 
public, could be rapidly, economically and efficiently organised. 


Rations for Sick Animals 


In a joint announcement by the Ministries of Food and Agri- 
culture it is stated that to avoid delay in the supply of bran or 
other feeding-stuffs urgently needed for sick livestock on farms, 
traders in feeding-stuffs in England and Wales are being authorised 
by the Ministry of Food to supply up to 1 cwt. to a registered 
customer on presentation of a certificate signed by a veterinary 
surgeon. Any quantity so supplied may be taken into account in 
subsequent coupon allowances to the owner of the livestock. 

Traders will be expected to forward the veterinary certificate to 
the appropriate County War Agricultural Executive Committee 
indicating whether the feeding-stuffs have been supplied against 
coupons or to a registered customer whose coupon account is 
exhausted. Replacement of distributors’ stocks will be effected 


by coupons, which will be furnished direct by the County War 
Agricultural Executive Committee to the supplier if the owner of 
the livestock has no coupon credit. 

The above arrangements do not apply to Scotland, 
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MEMOIR 


Colonel Robert Ty Stordy, C.B.E., D.S.O., 


owe 


In the death of Colonel Robert John Stordy, which we announce 
with the deepest regret elsewhere in this issue, we mourn the loss of 
one of the stalwarts of the veterinary profession. His record of 
achievements is one of which any man might be proud and, although 
the best years of his life were spent in East Africa, his fame spread 
far beyond the confines of the territory in which he worked. He can 
rightly be termed the father of the Kenya Veterinary Service, and in 
some ways the father of the Colonial 
Veterinary Service. As a pioneer of 
veterinary work in what was then 
British East Africa, Stordy’s energy 
and foresight contributed largely to 
the progress made by settlers 
through the measures he initiated to 
gain some control over the major 
transmissible diseases of stock. 

Four years after graduating at 
Edinburgh, in 1894, Stordy, who 
had entered the Colonial Veterinary 
Service, took up his first appoint- 
ment in East Africa to assist Veterin- 
ary Captain A. J. Haslam to look 
after the Government mule transport 
then employed in conveying stores 
from the Coast to Uganda. Haslam 
was, unfortunately, killed soon after- 
wards in a brush with a rebellious 
section of the Kikuyu tribe near 
Nairobi and, when the construction 
of the Uganda railway was suffi- 
ciently advanced to replace the mule 
transport, Stordy became Veterinary 
Officer, British East Africa. The 
next few years were spent in carrying 
out, single-handed, a rough veterin- 
ary survey of the country and in 
studying the habits and customs of 
the principal stock-owning tribes. 
This was by no means an easy task 
as many of these tribes were exceed- 
ingly war-like and frequently took 
up arms against the Government. 
Stordy’s patience, tact and ingenu- 
itv, however, overcame all obstacles 
and, in one way or another, he 
gained the confidence of most of the 
influential chiefs of the tribes in 
which he was interested. One old 
fellow, who was particularly hostile, became Stordy’s devoted slave 
because he relieved him of a bad bout of toothache by extracting an 
offending molar which had resisted all the efforts of the tribal witch- 
doctor ! 

The preliminary veterinary survey revealed a state of affairs suffi- 
ciently grave to daunt the stoutest heart : the indigenous cattle were 
ravaged with cattle-plague and contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia ; 
tsetse-fly belts existed along the coastal area, around Lake Victoria 
and extended many miles inland; horse-sickness was prevalent in 
most parts of the country. Stordy was not discouraged, however, 
and, when reporting to his Government on the position as he then 
saw it, he stressed the great administrative and economic value of an 
efficient veterinary service and asked for the necessary staff and 
facilities to enable him to undertake a campaign against the various 
prevalent diseases. His boundless optimism, energy and determina- 
tion gradually overcame opposition to his plans, and funds, which 
probably represented the limit of the Government’s resources at that 
time, but which were pitifully inadequate to achieve the objects aimed 
at, were gradually made available. About this time his efforts were 
helped by an influx of settlers, mostly from South Africa, to the high- 
lands of East Africa. Many of these early settlers brought livestock 
with them and it became a matter of urgency to protect their flocks 
and herds from the local diseases. The veterinary staff was gradually 
increased and a quarantine system was imposed on all known infected 
areas. The tale of these early years is one of a continual uphill 
struggle against tremendous odds and would not be complete without 
a reference to the help and comfort afforded to him by his wife who 
was one of the first white women to go to East Africa, and who shared 
with her husband the considerable risks and hardships of safari life 
in those days. 


He took great pains in drafting his reports and his polished literary 
style, coupled with an irrepressible humour, made them most readable 
and interesting. Furthermore, being an expert photographer, his 
Teports were usually profusely illustrated with most excellent photo- 
graphs which could not fail to attract attention in the desired quarters. 


East Coast fever was enzootic in many parts of the country, but its 
presence was masked by the immunity possessed by all adult cattle 
reared in the heavily infected areas, and it was not until 1908 or 1909 
that a clear view of the situation was obtained. The country was 
then divided into enzootic, infected 
and clean areas anc cattle movement 
into the clean areas was regulated 
through quarantine stations (tem- 
perature camps). By 1910 a small 
Veterinary Laboratory had been 
built at Kabete, near Nairobi, with 
R. Eustace Montgomery in charge, 
and the field veterinary staff con- 
sisted of eight Veterinary Officers 
assisted by several trained Stock 
Inspectors. This proved to be a 
step of the utmost importance to the 
Colonial Veterinary Service, as is 
evidenced by the excellent research 
and routine laboratories now in 
being in Kenya and functioning for 
the various territories in that area. 
From that year until the outbreak 
of war in 1914 definite progress was 
made in effecting disease control in 
the settled areas ; cattle plague anti- 
serum was produced in_ ever- 
increasing quantities and immuniza- 
tion against the disease was carried 
out on the largest scale possible with 
the staff available : natural immun- 
ity to East Coast fever was studied 
with most useful practical results 
and, finally, a cattle-dipping scheme 
based on South African practice was 
inaugurated. The indefatigable 
energy and drive which Stordy put 
into these various activities, were as 
infectious as they were astonishing: 
like all good leaders he was able to 
inspire others and only those who had 
the good fortune to serve under him 
could appreciate his work at its true 
value. He had his disappointments 
and set-backs but his resilient nature 
and indomitable courage refused to let him take the count and he 
always came up smiling to resume the fight. Probably the greatest 
disappointment of his career was caused by a Government decision 
to place the Veterinary Department under the administrative control 
of the Director of Agriculture. He regarded this subordination of his 
Department not only as a personal slight but as an undeserved slur 
on his profession and it clouded the last few years of his service in 
East Africa. 

While C.V.O. East Africa, he went on a mission to Abyssinia to 
open up trading in livestock between Kenya and Ethiopia. This long, 
arduous journey—from Nairobi to the Red Sea—was accomplished 
on foot. On this adventurous mission he was accompanied by Lord 
Cranworth who, in his “‘ Kenya Chronicles,” pays a notable tribute 
to Colonel Stordy’s resourceful and enterprising character. 

Military Duties 

At the outbreak of the Great War, 1914-18, Colonel Stordy, as 
Chief Veterinary Officer in the East African Directorate, was trans- 
ferred to the Military Department when military operations took place 
and became Director of Veterinary Services and Remounts, East 
African Forces, with the temporary rank of Lieut.-Colonel. In this 
sphere he was given an exceptional opportunity to display his great 
genius for organisation and improvisation. The Military Authorities 
entrusted to him the tasks of creating a military veterinary service, of 
commandeering all fit horses, mules and work-oxen, of organising 
meat supplies for the troops and of establishing remount depots and 
veterinary hospitals.. With a staff of 14 Veterinary Officers and two 
Research Officers to attend to all the civil and military needs of the 
country, Stordy set to work and, in an incredibly short time, carried 
out all the duties entrusted to him with such speed and efficiency as 
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to evoke the highest praise from all concerned. Despite his onerous 
administration duties he found time to deal with many of the problems 
which troubled his executives. In this connection, one of his minor 
triumphs may be mentioned, namely, the method he adopted of 
camouflaging grey horses, of which there was an inordinate number 
in the mounted units, in order to render them less obvious targets for 
enemy snipers. Using a solution of nitrate of silver he painted zebra 
stripes and leopard spots on the animals with most satisfactory results. 

Colonel Stordy won the D.S.O. in East Africa, and in June, 1917, 
he returned to England and offered his services to the Army Veterinary 
Corps for the duration of the war. His services were accepted and 
he was granted the temporary rank of Major and posted to Woolwich 
on August Ist, 1917. After a short period of service at home he pro- 
ceeded to France and was appointed Assistant Director of Veterinary 
Services with the rank of Acting Lieut.-Colonel, in April, 1918, being 
invalided to the United Kingdom in the same month suffering from 
shell wounds. Later, he was appointed Deputy Director of Veterinary 
Services, Eastern Command, and granted the temporary rank of 
Colonel. 

On March 27th, 1918, his name was brought to the notice of the 
Secretary of State for War for valuable services rendered in connection 
with the war and in the Birthday Honours of June 3rd, 1919, he was 
awarded the C.B.E. 

In July, 1919, the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies asked 
for his release from military service in order that he could return to 
East Africa as Chief Veterinary Officer, East African Protectorate. 

In the meantime, the Peruvian Legation requested the Colonial 
Office that the services of Colonel Stordy be placed at the disposal 
of that country, to advise on the future of the livestock industry there, 
and on September 22nd, 1920, he relinquished his commission, with 
the rank of Colonel, in order to take up this appointment with the 
Peruvian Government. 

While in Peru Colonel Stordy established a model livestock farm 
in Chuquibamilla in the Andean Plateau, at a height of 12,900 feet 
above the waters of the Pacific, and a model farm at Kcaira near 
Cuzco—the ancient capital of the Incaic Dynasty—where modern 
methods of general farming were put into practice for the benefit of 
the agricultural community. The revolution which swept over the 
Republic in 1930 brought these important activities to a sudden 
termination. 

While still in Peru, Colonel Stordy retired on pension from East 
Africa at the end of March, 1921. 

Many members of the old pre-war veterinary staff in Kenya owe 
much of their later successes to the training they received from 
Stordy, and it may not be irrelevant to note that that staff later pro- 
vided Directors for the Veterinary Services of Kenya (three), Tan- 
ganyika Territory (one), Nigeria (two) and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
(one). 

He identified himself in private life with all social activities in 
Nairobi, where, in the early days particularly, there was a lamentable 
lack of any form of organised entertainment. He was no mean amateur 
actor and, gathering round him all the available local talent, he pro- 
duced many good plays. 

The Italo-Abyssinian War: An Heroic Episode.—Despite the 
passage of 15 years, those who, knowing the restless energy of body 
and mind of which Colonel Stordy was possessed, and hearing of the 
movement afoot in this country to relieve the sufferings of animals in 
the above campaign, thought naturally of him as leader. To them it 
came as no surprise when, early in 1936, the Council of the R.S.P.C.A. 
appointed him to command the “ Silver Star ”’ Veterinary Relief Unit 
and hospital sent by the Society to Abyssinia to relieve the distress of 
the large number of animals employed in military operations. Little 
did he think, at the time of his appointment, that he would be called 
upon to play the principal role in the tremendous drama of organising 
human aid which, so soon after his arrival, centred around the British 
Legation Refugee Camp at Addis Ababa. The story is told 
in a Government white paper (Ethiopia No. 5 (1936) Cmd. 5213), 
which details the happenings during the “ reign of terror ”’ after the 
Emperor’s departure from Djibuti. The tribute paid therein 
by the British Consul, Mr. C. G. Hope Gill, to Colonel Stordy’s 
heroic efforts in the emergency role of ‘‘ Refugee Camp Commandant 
and Quartermaster ’’ can be read in our issue of July 14th, 1936, 
which also includes Colonel Stordy’s own vivid report of this moving 
episode within the Legation grounds, whither the flight of hundreds 
of refugees from the looting and rioting within the city had assumed 
the proportions of a rout. Such were the qualities of coolness, 
resource and bravery typical of Colonel Stordy, who with his 
courageous colleagues of the R.S.P.C.A. “ Silver Star’? Unit—Messrs. 
Latham and Lloyd—turned the Consulate garden into a haven of 
ordered safety. 


His Work for A.R.P. Animals 


This experience stood him in good stead, as when our country 
again stood on the brink of ,war and the Ministry of Home 


Security set up a committee to advise upon questions concerning 
animals and hostile enemy action, Colonel Stordy was asked to act 
as its Chief Executive Officer. He set himself vigorously to his new 
task and soon after the outbreak of war a skeleton service for dealing 
with possible casualties and other troubles among animals was 
established. This service grew until it comprised approximately 
1,500 veterinary surgeons, over 40,000 animal guards in towns and 
almost 8,000 animal stewards in rural areas. This was a phenomenal 
organisation to be developed under the conditions of a voluntary 
service and with the attendant difficulties of inadequate official 
recognition, absence of Government financial assistance, and internal 
troubles arising from contending forces within the Executive Com- 
mittee. Yet despite these difficulties the service worked in action 
and while the Colonel was in charge over 5,000 farmstock and over 
100,000 urban animals received attention from N.A.R.P.A.C. per- 
sonnel, often under emergency black-out conditions. During the 
period of heavy raids on London, Colonel Stordy insisted on staying 
in the centre of the town, so that his services were always available, 
and on occasion he actually went out during the height of the blitz 
to assist with the treatment of animals, particularly horses. 

Unfortunately, although the severity of the raids diminished, the 
worries and cares of those trying to run N.A.R.P.A.C. continued ; 
these worries no doubt aggravated the first signs of the Colonel’s 
illness. At this stage he would not take the advice of those working 
with him and enjoy a good rest, but continued until July, 1941, when 
he had to undergo an operation. His recovery from the operation, 
although at first helped by his own cheerfulness, never became com- 
plete and his enforced inactivity no doubt worried so energetic a 
man. He removed to Edinburgh where he received a further grievous 
blow in the death of his sister. 

His activities in the Masonic field were recognised by his appoint- 
ment as an Office-bearer in the Grand Lodge of Scotland. Needless 
to say, he was a leading light in the Caledonian Society and shone at 
all its functions. A fluent speaker and a wonderful raconteur, his 
geniality made him an asset to any company in which he 
found himself. A courageous leader, a staunch and loyal friend, a 
warm-hearted soul, he leaves many to mourn his loss. 


THE FUNERAL 

The N.V.M.A. was represented at the funeral service in Edin- 
burgh on Monday last by the President, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, who 
also represented the National A.R.P. (Animals) Committee. The 
representative of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College was Professor 
R. G. Linton, and the profession in Scotland was represented by 
Mr. J. F. Player and Major D. S. Rabagliati. Mr. L. Langwill, 
the Secretary, was present on behalf of the Scottish Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The family mourners included Mrs. Stordy (widow), Captain R. 
Stordy (son) and Mrs. Carter (daughter), and there was present a 
large number of friends. 


NOTES AND. NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
, in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Jan. 16th.—Meeting of the Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons 
at Birmingham, 2.15 p.m. 

Jan. 21st.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings at 36, Gordon Square, 

Jan. 22nd.—Quarterly Meeting of Council, N.V.M.A., followed by 
a Special Meeting of Council to discuss veterinary 
education, at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C.2, 11.15 a.m. 

Feb. 4th.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society (Division, 
N.V.M.A.) at the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 


* * * 


Hill Sheep Farming Committee, England and Wales 


Our readers will be aware that an invitation was accepted by 
the Association to submit evidence to the committee appointed by 
the Agricultural Improvement Council for England and Wales to 
investigate and report on certain aspects of hill and upland sheep 
farming. Accordingly, a memorandum was submitted at a meeting 
of the above Committee held on Thursday, January 7th, when the 
Association was represented by the President (Dr. W. R. Wool- 
dridge), Mr. H. W. Steele-Bodger (Chairman, N.V.M.A. Survey 


Committee), Mr. J. N. Bowen, Dr. W. S. Gordon, Prof. Wm. C. 
Miller and Mr. R, S. Roberts. 
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PERSONAL 


Marriage.—HAa.i-PatcH—BoreHamM.—On January 2nd, at the 
Oratory, Kensington, Lieut. P. K. Hall-Patch, B.sc. (VET. Ssct.), 
M.R.C.V.S. (R.A.V.C.), elder son of Engineer Captain K. D. Hall- 
Patch, R.N., and Mrs. Hall-Patch, “‘ Woodend,” Rosyth, Fife, to 
Margaret Boreham, M.R.C.v.s., only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. L. Boreham, 5, Kenton Avenue, Harrow, Middlesex. 


Appointment.—Mr. T. M. Docker, M.R&.C.v.s., formerly of the 
Southport Infirmary Pathological and Bacteriological Laboratory, 
and presently in partnership with Mr. W. S. Walker, of Kirkby- 
Lonsdale, has been appointed Assistant Veterinary Investiggtion 
Officer, Midlands Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington, Lough- 
borough. 


Mr. John H. N. Hobday’s Investiture at Mafeking—Many of 
our readers will be interested in the photograph, reproduced below, 
illustrating his investiture with the O.B.E. in the Order of the 
British Empire by the Resident Commissioner at Mafeking, South 
Africa, of Mr. John H. N. Hobday, B.sc., M.R.c.v.s., Chief Veter- 
inary Officer, Bechuanaland. Mr. John Hobday, who is the son 
of Capt. C. F. Hobday, of Hampton, Middlesex, and a nephew of 
the late Principal Frederick Hobday, was awarded the O.B.E. in 
last year’s New Year’s Honours List. ‘The presentation was made 
on October 19th, 1942, on the occasion of the opening of the 
European Advisory Committee’s annual meeting. Also in the 
group is one of Mr. Hobday’s sponsors, Capt. William Hay, 
M.R.C.V.S., Senior Veterinary Officer, Bechuanaland. 


Roll of Honour 
Major JAMES HEARD, M.R.C.V.S. 


We learn with deep regret that news has been received of the 
death on November 7th, 1942, in Nigeria, of Major James Heard, 
M.R.C.V.¢., D.T.V.M., who was serving as an officer in The Nigeria 


Regiment in West Africa. , 


Major Heard was born on December 26th, 1902, and qualified 
at Glasgow on his 21st birthday. 

He held a Territorial Army commission in the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps from May, 1925, to August, 1929, when he was 
transferred to the Territorial Army Reserve of Officers of the 
R.A.V.C., on assuming a veterinary appointment with the Govern- 
ment of Nigeria. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war he received an emergency 
commission with the temporary rank of Major in The Nigeria 
Regiment. He came on leave to the United Kingdom for a short 
period in 1941, returning to Nigeria in December, 1941. 

Our deepest sympathy goes out to his widow, who resides at 
The Fen, Glassford, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 


Capt. Lionet Lester, R.A.V.C. 

It is with great regret that we have recently learned of the death 
on active service of Temporary Captain L. H. Lester, R.A.V.C., 
in East Africa. 

Lionel Lester will be remembered by many members of the 
Corps and the profession as a cheerful and popular student at the 
Royal Veterinary College, London. After qualifying he became 


House Surgeon at the Royal Veterinary College, and was the friend 
of many students whom he helped through their studies. 


On completing his tenure as House Surgeon he went to Bechu- 
analand in the Civil Veterinary Department, but shortly after 
returned to England and private practice. In June, 1939, he 
joined the Colonial Veterinary Service and went to Uganda, where 
he was on the outbreak of the war. He volunteered for service in 
the Kenya Regiment, from which he was appointed to an emer- 
gency commission in the R.A.V.C., in January, 1942. In the same 
year he was attached as Veterinary Officer to the Military Mission 
to Ethiopia with the acting rank of Captain. 

He leaves a widow to whom we offer our deepest sympathies. 


JaMEs RYAN "STALKER 
Death Follows Gallantry in Action 


We record with sorrow that 2nd-Lieut. James Ryan Stalker, of 
The Seaforth Highlanders, the only son of Lieut.-Colonel R. 
Stalker, R.A.V.C., now serving in the United Kingdom, died of 
wounds received in action in Libya on November 2nd, 1942. 

Since we received notification of his death an announcement as 
under appeared in The London Gazette of ‘Tuesday, December 


29th, 1942:— 
War Office, 
December 31st, 1942. 

The King has been graciously pleased to approve the following 
award in recognition of gallant and distinguished services in the 
Middle East : — 

The Military Cross 
2nd-Lieut. James Ryan Stalker (189544), The Seaforth Highlanders 

(Ross-shire Buffs, The Duke of Albany’s) (Melton Mowbray) 

(since died of wounds). 

Brigadier Murray, Director-General of the Army Veterinary and 
Remount Services, in forwarding the above, sends the following 
message, with which all our readers will desire to be associated: 
“The sympathies of the whole of the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps go out to Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Stalker in the grievous 
loss of their dear and gallant son, and I feel sure that this sympathy 
will be shared by many members of the profession.” 

* * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Bray, Charles Trevena, 162, Battersea Bridge Road, S.W.11. 
Graduated London, March, 1886. Died January 2nd, 1943. 

Hearp, James, Veterinary Officer, Vom, P.O. Bukuru, Nigeria. 
a Glasgow, December 26th, 1923. Died November 7th, 


Lester, Lionel, Capt. R.A.V.C., Veterinary Research Officer, 
Entebbe, Uganda. Graduated London, July 14th, 1934. Died on 
active service in East Africa. 

Capt. Lionel Lester was the youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Lester, of 1, Oldfield Close, Stanmore, Middlesex, to whom deep 
sympathy is extended in their great loss. 


MacGrecor, Robert, Market Harborough, Leicester. Graduated 
Edinburgh, May, 1894. Died January 3rd, 1943; aged 72 years. 


Strorpy, Robert John, c.B.£., p.s.o., Col. late A.V.S., 13, Grange 
Road, Edinburgh. Graduated Edinburgh, December. 2|st, 1894. 
Died January 8th, 1943; aged 70 years. 

[A memoir of Colonel Stordy, who passed away at Edinburgh 
on Friday of last week, after a prolonged period of ill health, is 
published in this issue.] 

TayLor, Gordon Boyd, Veterinary Officer, Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, of 100, Craiglea Drive, Edinburgh. Gradu- 
ated Edinburgh, December 16th, 1922. Died January 2nd, 1943; 
aged 41 years. 

Mr. Taylor died from heart failure at the wheel of his car after 
inspecting livestock at Tarradale Farm, Muir of Ord. 

Tue Late Mr. G. B. TayLor, M.R.C.v.S. 
[Contributed] 

Universal regret will be felt amongst the veterinary staff of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and indeed amongst the 
profession all over Scotland, at the tragic death of Mr. G. B. 
Taylor at the early age of 41. 

The only son of the late Rev. T. G. Taylor, m.a., of Kendal and 
of Bristo Place Congregational Church, Edinburgh, he was born 
in Kendal, coming to Edinburgh at a very early age. He was 
educated at George Heriot’s School, Edinburgh, and the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, graduating in 1922. 

After serving assistantships at Annan and in Perthshire, Taylor 
became assistant to the late Mr. W. Hume, of Haddington, with 
whom he worked from 1924 to 1926. In 1926 he was appointed 
Assistant Veterinary Officer to the Ayrshire County Council, where 
he stayed till he was selected to fill the post of Veterinary Officer 
for West Lothian. He retained this position until the work was 
taken over by the Ministry, when he was placed on the Inspectorate 
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staff in Edinburgh. ‘Taylor was, however, best known in West 
Lothian, where he was held in universal esteem, as was instanced 
by the general regret expressed both by officials and farmers in 
West Lothian at his transfer from Linlithgow to Edinburgh. 

One specially sad feature of his death is that he was predeceased 
by his wife (née “ Madge” Andrew, of “ Acredales,” Haddington) 
only last January, and he leaves a son aged twelve, with whom the 
deepest sympathy is felt, as well as for his sisters, Mrs. G. Ewing, 
of Crieff, and Mrs, W. S. McLaren, of Edinburgh. It can truly 
be said that he never got over the shock caused by the loss of his 
wife, and this without doubt reacted seriously on his health. He 
was of a naturally cheerful disposition and was a great favourite 
with his professional colleagues. His chief hobby was golf, for 
which he was well known in Edinburgh golfing circles. 

The funeral was held at Warriston Crematorium, Edinburgh, on 
Thursday, January 7th, and was attended by many members of 
his family as well as his professional colleagues and personal friends. 
The Ministry was represented by Major D. S. Rabagliati and Mr. 
J. H. Patterson, and Mr. S. Sharp represented the Association of 
Veterinary Inspectors of the Ministry. The service was conducted 
by Dr. Hornsby, late of Bristo Place Congregational Church, an 
old personal friend of the family. 


THe Late Mr. J. W. Hatt MASHETER, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. John W. Hall Masheter, of Newnham-on-Severn, whose 
death at the age of 70 years we recorded with much regret in our 
issue of last week, was a widely known practitioner, who took a 
deep interest in the corporate affairs of the profession and was 
also a frequent contributor to the correspondence columns of this 
journal. 

Mr. Hall Masheter went to Newnham in 1918, taking over the 
veterinary practice of the late Mr. Barling, residing then at The 
Paddocks. Mr. Masheter had previously held practices in York-: 
shire and Norfolk. He saw service in the Boer War with the 8th 
Hussars and was present in actions at Belfast, Diamond Hill, 
Johannesburg, and received the South African medal with five 
clasps. 

During his long service of over 50 years, Mr. Masheter had a 
very varied experience; he was always ready to adopt modern 
methods, and had built up an extensive practice, which brought 
him the acquaintance of the farmers over a large area in the 
Forest. His health had given rise for anxiety on several occasions 
in the last few years, but he invariably rallied and soon interested 
himself in his work. About three weeks ago he had a slight acci- 
dent, the shock of which (despite devoted nursing) resulted in a 
nervous collapse. Sincere sympathy is extended to Mrs. Hall 
Masheter in her bereavement. 


“MORE VETERINARY SURGEONS REQUIRED IN 
WALES ” 


OPINION 


At a meeting of the Welsh Agricultural Council at Shrewsbury, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Trevor Lloyd Jones, Mr. Hugh 
James, of Aberystwyth, complained that there were not enough 
veterinary surgeons available to serve farmers in Wales. It was 
essential to obtain the services of more veterinary surgeons so that 
the work of producing tested cows could proceed. Mr. James 
proposed that the Council press the Ministry of Agriculture to 
obtain more veterinary surgeons. ‘The speaker further stated that 
veterinarians ought to be persuaded to remain in the Principality, 
and that local authorities should provide funds for veterinary 
scholarships. 

The proposal was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL'S 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: EXAMINATIONS IN 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 


The following is the Pass List (December, 1942) for the First 
Examination in veterinary science, University of London: Bennett, 
Phillip Martyn and Stafford, Lionel Percival (internal students); 
Startup, Frank Geoffrey (external student)—all of the Royal Veter- 
inary College. The following Higher School Candidate has com- 
pleted exemption from the First Veterinary Science: Troughton, 
Sibyl Emily. 


_ Erratum.—We regret that in the notification (appearing in our 
a of January 2nd) regarding Mention in Dispatches of Major 
W. L. Sinton, this officer’s name was erroneously reproduced as 
Swinton. 


SCHEME FOR THE CONTROL OF DISEASES OF 
DAIRY CATTLE 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS NOTIFIED TO THE MINISTRY 
OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1942 


Undertakings Notified ‘Total Undertakings 


County During Number of Cattle 
Month Previously | Number 
Cows Heifers 
ENGLAND 
Bedford 2 26 28 660 436 
Berks 3 56 59 2 183 1,559 
Bucks ss 1 43 44 1,112 26 
Cambridge .. 1 13 14 249 118 
Chester 17 292 309 10,558 3,570 
Cornwall 1 3 68 73 
Cumberland 28 28 746 648 
Derby 19 169 Iss 5,816 3,206 
Devon 9 o4 103 1,801 1,092 
Dorset 34 2 1,455 
Durham 10 178 188 4,476 1,463 
Essex os 23 143 166 6,462 3,628 
Gloucester .. 4 63 67 2,132 1,161 
Hampshire . . 15 227 242 7,467 4,727 
Hereford 3 17 20 5 205 
Hertford 5 45 53 1,734 1,088 
funts 6 7 257 172 
Isle of Ely .. 1 
Isle of W aah 3 6 9 169 69 
cent 3 87 1,801 1,031 
Lancs 7 135 142 4,227 1,076 
Leics 3 =) | 54 1,399 966 
Lincs (Holland) _ 4 4 45 1l 
Lincs (Kesteven) 3 13 16 100 
Lincs (Lindsey) 4 49 53 465 
Middlesex .. 2 s 10 191 
Norfolk x 133 141 2,705 
Northants 7 49 56 1 150 
Northumbe mae 3 42 45 744 
Notts 10 74 a4 1,139 
Oxford i) 21 26 743 
Rutland & 102 
Salop 7 193 2,61 
Soke of Pete rborough — 1 1 31 
Somerset .. 13 105 1,225 
Staffs on il 125 136 1,084 
Suffolk, E. - 1 64 65 1,218 
Suffolk’ WwW. 3 33 36 510 
Surrey 10 92 1,203 
Sussex, E. .. om 1 123 134 2,048 
Sussex, W... 11 76 x7 1,434 
Westmorland 17 17 537 
Wilts ee 5 49 52 1,112 
Worcester 115 115 1,239 
Yorks, 5 49 498 
Yorks, N.R. os 5 72 77 870 
Yorks, W.R. is 17 173 190 1,722 
WaLes 
Brecon 3 3 22 
Caernarvon 9 98 1,611 S19 
Cardigan — 13 13 179 124 
Carmarthen 9 154 163 3,003 1,500 
Denbigh 1 41 45 916 460 
Flint 2 83 1,952 865 
Glamorgan . . 3 64 67 1,097 BRS 
Merioneth .. 2 10 123 
Monmouth 2 21 23 568 334 
Montgomery 10 10 210 147 
Pembroke 2 70 72 1,415 879 
‘TOTALS i 324 4,034 4,358 118,066 61,305 


Note.—Of the total 4,358 undertakings notified to date 1,158 are for L year, 
259 are for 2 years and 2,941 are for 3 years. 


SCOTLAND 
Aberdeen 2 15 47 aso 282 
Angus 2 i 13 568 192 
Argyll — 2 2 22 46 
.. Is 13 31 1,141 932 
Banff 1 75 20 
Berwick 1 ~- 1 33 22 
Clackmannan 2 2 4 123 98 
Dumfries 2 6 8 45k 417 
Dumbarton. 2 1 3 105 86 
East Lothian. 1 4 5 164 86 
Fife .. aa 6 6 12 483 317 
Inverness .. os 3 4 7 165 111 
Kinross 2 2 _48 
Kirkcudbright 4 7 il 734 599 
Lanark nts 4 4 8 255 229 
Midlothian . . — 1 1 44 69 
Nairn 1 14 
Peebles 1 1 2 1s 5 
Perth 5 14 195 
Renfrew 3 3 6 259 201 
Ross-shire 3 3 
Stirlin a 6 11 17 103 337 
Sutherland . _ 2 2 a4 60 
Wigtown 3 19 22 1,632 963 
‘TOTALS ne 68 125 193 8,234 1,339 


Duration of Undertakings: 1 year, 55; 2 years, 19; 
* Reduced by transfer of one herd t to Ross. 


3 years, 119. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
THE OUTBREAK IN SOMERSET 


At a recent meeting of the Somerset Agricultural Committee, 
Capt. J. Fox, Chief Veterinary Officer, said that from July 11th 
to September 28th there had been slaughtered in the Bath and 
Frome area, following outbreaks, a total of 4,047 cattle, 1,003 
sheep, 1,574 pigs and 11 goats. Of that number, 2,332 cattle had 
been salvaged for human consumption, 805 sheep and 1,346 pigs. 
In 26 outbreaks in the Wedmore area since October Ist, 1,546 
cattle had been killed, 609 sheep and 171 pigs. Of that total 
92°4 per cent. had been salvaged for food, including 1,370 cattle, 
all the sheep and pigs. There had also been 12 outbreaks in the 
Chard and Taunton areas between October 8th and December Ist, 
involving the slaughter of 505 cattle, 355 sheep and 47 pigs. A 
total of 86°3 of these animals had been salvaged, including 390 
cattle, all the sheep and 38 pigs. 

The Hon. T. H. Watson said he thought it very important that 
wide publicity should be given to the figures disclosed by Captain 
Fox. “ At a time when the Ministry is pressing for more winter 
milk,” he said, “ this loss is going to have a very serious effect on 
milk production in the county, and the reason should be made 
known generally.” 

Mr. B. Hosegood: 
carcases was salvaged for food should also be made known. 
very strong support, I suggest, to the slaughtering policy. 


The fact that such a large proportion of the 
It gives 


‘TREATMENT OF SWILL: SoOMERSET’S LEAD 

The Ministry’s circular letter again referred to the great danger 
of using unboiled swill and pointed out that enquiries showed 
that a large proportion of the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
that had occurred were attributable to this cause. Some pig 
owners, however, still appeared to be not fully alive to the danger. 

The Clerk (Mr. Norman Oldfield) said the Ministry had supplied 
leaflets giving warning of the danger which would be distributed 
through all local authorities. 

After stating that Somerset’s first outbreak was due to untreated 
swill, Captain Fox added: “ This county, however, has done more 
in treating swill than any other I know of. ‘Ten plants have been 
licensed for the sale of boiled swill, nine of them having been 
installed by local authorities. Many urban and rural authorities 
are collecting swill, but, unfortunately, in the north-eastern part 
of the county, while the authorities have gone to the expense of 
putting receptacles in the streets for kitchen waste, they have not 
followed it up to see what happens to it afterwards. Therein lies 
the danger. If this committee could encourage local authorities 
to install plants for boiling swill it would be very helpful, because 
in no case have we traced the disease to the use of properly treated 
swill from such places. The plant costs very little to set up 
because in most places the boiling is done by steam directly from 
local gas works or incinerator plants. ‘The best plant is the type 
used at Bridgwater, but, although others are not very elaborate, 
they are effective.” 


Swill From Camps Danger 


Sir Arthur Hobhouse said he thought the chief danger was in 
the use of swill from military camps, and Mr, T. White and other 
members asserted that waste from small military units in outlying 
districts was definitely being used by pig keepers and even village 
pig clubs without first being boiled. 

It was agreed to advertise the Ministry’s warning circular and 
also, on the suggestion of Sir Arthur Hobhouse, that the County 
Council should be recommended to write to local authorities urging 
them to make organised collections of kitchen waste and to set up 
central depots for boiling and distributing the swill. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
view of the writer only and must not be @s expressing the opinion o1 
having received the approval oj the N.V.M.A. 


* * * * * 


DEVELOPMENT OF “ ANIMAL-MINDEDNESS ” 
AMONG VETERINARY STUDENTS 


Measures TAKEN IN THE SYDNEY SCHOOL 


Sir,—I notice that the age-old controversy regarding the com- 
petence of the newly qualified is centering on the question of 
“ animal-mindedness.”” Perhaps a short note on the manner in 
which this problem is being dealt with here may be of interest. 

It may be known that as a result of private munificence the 
University of Sydney was able to secure a farm of about 400 acres 
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not many miles from Sydney. ‘This farm is an integral part of the 
School of Veterinary Science, which is one of the Faculties of the 
University. The Lecturer in Animal Husbandry at the Veterinary 
School resides permanently on the farm and is in fact the Manager. 
The farm carries a small herd of Jersey cows, a flock of cross- 
bred sheep, a Berkshire pig herd, a team of working horses and 
will later be equipped with a poultry flock. 

In the first years of their training all students pay short visits 
to the farm, but in the fourth year every student spends a full 
term on the farm, and in the fifth year those students who are 
specialising in animal husbandry spend a further two terms on 
the farm. ‘The Lecturer in Medicine resides on the farm also 
during the term in the fourth year and a portion of the teaching 
in medicine is given during that term, utilising the farm stock 
for demonstration purposes. 

Very suitable, but not elaborate, quarters have been constructed 
for the residence of the students, each student having his own 
room. Laboratory buildings, particularly designed for association 
with nutritional work, have lately been added 

Besides doing the routine work of a farm each student is given 
a certain number of projects to work out and is required to keep 
his own records and make his own observations on feeding trials, 
lactation tests and so on. 

Apart from this experience each student must produce evidence 
before graduation of six months’ extra-mural experience with live- 
stock and in the first years of their veterinary education this 
experience is almost entirely confined to work amongst normal 
animals, and only in the last two years are they encouraged to seek 
experience with practitioners, Government Veterinary Officers or 
Inspectors of Stock. 

The Division of Animal Industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture takes an active part in providing this extra-mural experience, 
utilising the facilities available at Departmental Experimental Farms, 
Agricultural Colleges and Research Stations. 

The students also take vacation trips in small bodies under the 
control of a lecturer from the Veterinary School, visiting different 
sections of the State and observing the methods of animal hus- 
bandry in vogue under the widely varying climatic and soil condi- 
tions which are such a marked feature of Australia. 

Yours faithfully, 
Max Henry. 
Chief, Division of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, 
New South Wales. 
October 6th, 1942, 


DANGER OF RE-INTRODUCTION OF 
FROM ABROAD 


Sir,—As the matter referred to in the letter from Mr. C. R. 
Johns, published in your issue of December 12th, 1942, is in the 
first instance a military one it is desirable that I should be permitted 
to reply to it and to indicate that there has been no lack of vigilance 
on the part of the authorities concerned. 

In 1939, shortly after the despatch of the Expeditionary Force 
to France, the Ministry of Agriculture sought the co-operation of 
the War Office in devising measures to prevent the unauthorised 
importation into the United Kingdom, by personnel of the Services, 
of dogs, etc. 

Agreed instructions were drafted and distributed on the widest 
possible scale, and had movements from the Continent to the 
United Kingdom remained normal there is no reason to doubt that 
the instructions would have proved completely effective. 

Many difficulties, however, were experienced at the time of the 
withdrawal from Dunkirk and a comparatively large number of 
dogs were brought to Great Britain, but as a result of instant 
action by the War Office and the Ministry of Agriculture, with 
the willing co-operation of the humanitarian societies most directly 
concerned, the animals were traced and several hundred dogs were 
rounded up in due course and were either placed in quarantine or 
destroyed humanely. 

Doubtless, in consequence, an outbreak of rabies was averted. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. A. Murray, Brigadier. 
Director, Army Veterinary and Remount Services. 
The War Office. 
January 5th, 1943. 
GRASS DISEASE 

Sir,—It was very interesting to read of the work done on grass 

disease under the direction of Dr. Russell Greig, in the issue of 


December 25th of our journal, but I was surprised not to see any 
reference made to its existence in West Wales, and disappointed 
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to find no comment on the article in this week’s issue. I presume, 
therefore, that little literature, or none, has been published of its 
incidence in these parts, although I have been told that it was 
first reported by a practitioner some time around 1924. 

Grass disease unfortunately occurs to a great extent in parts of, 
if not throughout, the whole of the counties of Carmarthen, Car- 
digan and Pembroke, commencing in the spring with the acute 
type, proceeding throughout the summer, becoming more protracted 
as it goes on and finally terminating in the autumn with a chronic 
insidious form; all types being accompanied by a very high per- 
centage of mortality. During the short time I was employed in 
this region I saw a fair number of cases, but my experience is 
negligible in comparison with that of those country practitioners 
whose experiences, season after season, embrace a great many years. 
These gentlemen must have seen scores of cases of grass disease 
in all iis manifestations, and whilst the number of effective cures 
must indeed be very small, as treatment of all sorts seems hopeless, 
their observations should be all the more valuable, especially to 
those who are actively engaged in its research. As there is no 
information regarding the incidence in West Wales, it is impossible 
to assess the extent of the infection, but veterinary surgeons in 
this region know it to be widespread, with very little hope of 
recovery. I remember once seeing six cases on one farm in one 
visit, all of which died and none of which was insured. Such a 
heavy loss on one farm and at one time might well be exceptional, 
but during the grass disease season it was quite a common occur- 
rence to see one nearly every day on our rounds and on somebody’s 
farm. Here indeed are limitless opportunities for the wider study 
of the subject—of scientific interest to the profession and of 
economic importance to the farmers, and incidentally to the coal 
industry of. South Wales, as it depends upon these counties to a 
great extent for the supply of its horses. Here again, then, is an 
opportunity for both practitioner and research worker to co- 
operate and pool their common knowledge, and help save these 
farmers, if not the insurance firms, from a heavy annual loss. 

The main professional deliberations of the last two years have 
chiefly been in connection with diseases of cattle, particularly 
within the framework of the Survey Scheme, and of course this is 
quite natural, for in the present upheaval of our daily lives due to 
handicaps of war, food has become of more vital importance, and 
as a result research is being concentrated on these lines. In con- 
sequence of this the horse has not received as much attention as 
he deserves, and since much remains to be accomplished on this 
subject of grass disease, I trust this letter may stimulate those with 
wide experience into some sort of co-operation. The Moredun 
Institute is a long way from West Wales, but not, I hope, too far 
away. 


I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Ty Rhos, . IpwaL THOMas. 
Glyncoli Road, 
Treorchy, Glam. 


January 4th, 1943. 
* * * * * 
CRAMP IN THE GREYHOUND 


Sir,—If my article has had no other effect it has drawn a very 
valuable contribution from Mr. J. K. Bateman and he appears to 
agree that cramp due to drug administration is of some importance, 
as he classifies cramp under two main groups: (1) Physiological, 
and (2) Due to drug administration. 

With regard to (1) his theories are certainly very ingenious, but 
he will forgive my saying that his arguments are so contradictory 
that I fear they are difficult to follow. 

For example, he says “ Heat does not appear to be a cause of 
| cramp in the greyhound,” but later on he states that “ the condition 

ars a close resemblance to non-sweating disease of horses in 
India,” which is essentially a condition due to excessive heat. 

Again he says that “ dogs that bark and jump up while in the 


racing kennels are little the worse,” but the dog that moves very 
little and barks less gets cramp, yet he advocates a course of bro- 
mides, “‘ which allows the dog to rest normally and his muscles 
: do not collect a surfeit of waste products.” ee 
___ Later on he says that chloretone causes cramp, but surely if his 

theory is the correct one it should act like bromide and prevent it. 
_ Again he says “ Inhibitory and hypnotic drugs are more likely to be 
> 4cause of cramp than are stimulants.” 

As is now known there are two kinds of dope given: (1) sedatives 
such as chloretone, morphia, bromides, etc., to lessen the speed 
of the dog and (2) stimulants such as strychnine, Fellow’s Syrup, 
cocaine, etc., to increase the speed. In my view sedatives relax 


the muscular tone and produce an inability to race, but cause no 
tigidity of the muscles and no cramp, while stimulants increase 


muscular tone and if in excess produce spasms of the muscles, 
rigidity and cramp. 

The theory that suppression of urination tends to cause cramp 
and that a dog will not show cramp if kennelled an hour but will 
do so if kennelled two hours or more certainly seems quite con- 
trary to one’s knowledge of physiology, pathology or aetiology. 

My experience of the racing greyhound is that he is restricted 
in his diet the day of racing, that he urinates many times during 
exercise in the morning and that he is allowed to empty his bladder 
before being taken to the track: then there are convenient posts 
at the kennels before he is shut in. When taken out before racing 
he again urinates as a rule and there is no reason why he should not 
do so in the kennel if he wants to. When in the kennel at night 
he often goes twelve hours or more without ill effects. I cannot, 
therefore, agree that there is any suppression of urination, and 
even if there were I see no reason why it should cause cramp, 
as it is contrary to all experience with other dogs, horses or humans. 
The time factor can be explained by the longer period in kennel 
allowing more of the drug to be absorbed. 

Why should greyhounds be peculiar in that they suffer from 
“a collection of waste products in the muscle tissue?” Their 
natural function is to race, they are bred for it, built for it and 
trained for this very purpose. They are like racehorses, naturally 
very excitable and highly strung, yet racehorses do not suffer from 
an accumulation of waste products in the muscles producing 
cramp. An accumulation of lactic acid in muscle tends to reduce 
its contractibility, causing a relaxation of the fibres and not 
rigidity. 

Mr. Bateman observes that cramp does not occur at trials and the 
reason seems to be obvious. As no money is on, there is no reason 
to dope the dog. 

As to these recurrent cases of cramp, in my view they are often 
due to a chronic fibrositis and myositis, commonly called “ track 
legs,” so common in greyhounds, and the apparent cramp is due 
to pain caused by the excessive use of these overstrained muscles 
and tendons with possibly a breaking down of slight adhesions 
during the race. 

As to unfitness being the cause of cramp, I think this is possible, 
but in my expe rience most cases of cramp occur in fit dogs expected 
to win and in those that have been the subject of heavy gambling. 
Judging from my experiences and those of others these dogs have 
been given an overdose of strychnine. 

The solution of these problems will require many controlled 
experiments, and I am sure Mr. Bateman, like myself, would be 
glad to see these carried out. 

The chief objects of my previous article were to draw the 
attention of my colleagues attending greyhound tracks to the 
cramp produced by strychnine, so that a stop may be put to the 
pernicious practice of doping greyhounds which appears to be 
largely on the increase during the last year or so; also to enlist 
the co-operation and support of the controlling authority for 
members of the veterinary profession when acting officially on 
licensed tracks. Without the support of the N.G.R.C, a veterinary 
official may be dismissed on any flimsy pretext when carrying out 
his duty as laid down by that authority, without any hope of redress. 

Yours faithfully, 
50, Friar Street, G. P. MALer, 
Reading. 
* * * * 


Sir,—Mr. Male appears to have misread my letter; obviously 
the dose of alkaloids administered to the: greyhounds in question 
was unknown. I asked whether any information was available 
as to the amount of the three drugs separated from the stomach 
contents. It is customary in these cases for the analyst to indicate 
in his report the approximate quantity of poison or poisons 
separated. 

Mr. Male’s suggestion as to why heroin was administered with 
strychnine is, of course, quite reasonable: if it is the true explana- 
tion one must assume that the “ doping” was carried out by, or 
under the direction of, someone who had sufficient knowledge of 
pharmacology or sufficient past experience in the art of “ doping ” 
to attempt to produce a balanced combination of the three highly 
potent drugs, strychnine, heroin and cocaine. 

Yours faithfully, 

529a, Finchley Road, A. B. Orr. 

London, N.W.3. ‘ 
January 8th, 1943. 


COPPER SULPHATE 'TOLERANCE OF SHEEP 


Sir,—In your issues of September 19th and September 26th, 
Mr. H. E. Bywater and Mr, C. F. Brown have written saying that 
copper sulphate, if given alone, can be given in much larger doses 
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than the usual one, which contains about 15 grains, Mr. Bywater 
stating that 30 grains per dose can be given and Mr, Brown that 
even 150 grains can be given. ‘ 

I have drenched thousands of sheep with a common drench of 
15 grains of copper sulphate and 15 minims of nicotine sulphate 
without ‘any ill effect, but unfortunately, after reading their letters, 
I doubled the doses of copper sulphate when drenching 13 rather 
strong large ewe lambs last week, with the ‘result that two out of 
the 13, worth about £4 apiece, died. ‘This seems very good proof 
that copper sulphate, when given in combination with nicotine 
sulphate, must not exceed 15 grains to the dose. It was a great 
blessing that I drenched only 13 that morning, as otherwise the 
effects would have been disastrous. 

Yours faithfully, 
Clifford Manor, Rees-Mocc. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
December 30th, 1942. 


THE EFFECTIVE CONTROL OF DISEASES OF 
DAIRY CATTLE 

Sir,—Although progress is being made in perfecting methods 
for the detection of disease and in the immunisation of susceptible 
stock, our procedure simulates that of the unnamed warrior who 
slew Ahab by drawing his bow at a venture, and [| fail to see how 
the joints of its harness will be penetrated, until control over the 
disposal of those animals affected with the disease is exercised. 

Tuberculosis is a disease with which all classes of the general 
public are familiar, but on the other hand it is open to consider- 
able doubt if in the case of cattle it exacts an annual toll to be 
compared with the diseases which, thanks to the Survey Com- 
mittee, are now receiving more attention than in the past. The 
published reports on the efficacy of BCG vaccination do not 
inspire much confidence and Colonel Rees-Mogg as a member 
of the profession and a well-known breeder should be singularly 
fitted to express an opinion. I would far sooner see a campaign 
launched to control contagious bovine abortion, which is definitely 
on the increase in this county, and in one particular area is assuming 
alarming proportions. 

We all know that the act of abortion does not necessarily end 
with the loss of the calf and the milk yield for that particular 
gestation. Not a few such cattle become sterile. The exigencies 
of war call for more milk production: but we should not forget 
that with the restoration of peace the restocking of the occupied 
territories will be of more moment and will present owners with 
a golden opportunity to serve themselves and those less fortunately 
placed; this, however, will be impossible unless a greater effort is 
made to control abortion. 

The reports received from the various dairy panels of the 
Hampshire War Agricultural Executive Committee, who visit all 
farms where the milk production level has fallen below an average 
of 1} gallons per cow, so far incriminate abortion as the principal 
factor, where disease is found to be the cause: and the Milk 
Production Sub-Committee, which has four members of the pro- 
fession co-opted to it, decided to extend an invitation to all veter- 
inary surgeons practising in the county to form a panel to act 
in an advisory capacity in cases where it had been fourtd that 
disease existed on farms visited by their panels. Following this, 
the Southern Counties Division of the N.V.M.A., at its meeting 
at Southampton, resolved to form two panels : — 

(1) A general panel, open to all who are prepared to serve on it, 
whose members, when asked, will visit farms and submit their 
recommendations. In short, their duties will be advisory. 

(2) A secondary panel, selected from (1) which will function in 
particular cases where detailed advice is required, e.g., as to 
culling. 

It is to be hoped that in due course similar panels will be set 
up in all other counties, and the profession brought into more 
intimate association with a field of activity which is its birthright, 
and where its permanent value to the State will become more and 
more apparent to all. t 

If the claims put forward in favour of Standard Abortion Vaccine 
No. 1 materialise, then in due course a new Order relating to 
abortion should be framed, containing two essential provisions : — 

(1) All female stock destined for milk production to be immun- 
ised as soon as they reach six, and before they attain twelve, months 
of age. 

(2) It shall be an offence to expose for sale in any public market. 
auction or fair, cattle infected with the disease. If to be disposed 


of, these shall go direct to the abattoir from the farm. 

In the meantime, I put forward the plea that any owner who 
wishes and is prepared to tackle the disease, should be supplied 
with free vaccine through his veterinary surgeon, even if he does 


oe one into the general scheme to control diseases of dairy 
cattle. 
Yours faithfully, 
“ Rothiemurchus,” 
St. Cross, 

Winchester. 

December 26th, 1942. 


POST-PARTURIENT DYSPEPSIA - 


Sir,—Since recording the constant association of ketone bodies 
in the above disease, further consideration has been given to the 
treatment of the common form of the condition with the result 
that the glucose treatment previously advised has been improved 
upon by one which has beén adopted consistently for three years 
with astonishing results. 

The treatment is simple and consists of allowing the milk to 
remain in the udder initially over a period of 36 to 48 hours and 
then milking out completely; this practice is continued from a few 
days to a week or so, missing one, two or three milkings as indi- 
cated by the degree of progress. 

Symptoms, in brief, of the common form of the disease above 
referred to are as follows: anorexia, constipation, loss of flesh, a 
flattened appearance of the sides, diminished milk secretion (but 
frequently not in proportion to the other symptoms), a sweet smell 
of acetone in milk, urine, faeces, etc., an inclination for the tail 
to be held between the hind legs and urination in small quantities. 

It may be mentioned that in the nervous form of the disease— 
exhibiting such symptoms as inco-ordination, circus movements 
of limbs, excessive licking with salivation, etc.—and in the neglected 
case of the common form, inflation of the udder along with the 
administration of glucose is indicated. 

This opportunity of recording the above is taken—apart from 
its academic interest—on account of the importance of milk pro- 
duction and conservation of glucose supplies, and because this is 
the season of maximum incidence of the disease. 

Yours faithfully, 
Oscar STINSON. 


Tutt. 


6, Vicarage Terrace, 
<endal, 
WESTMORLAND. 
December 30th, 1942. 


SUGAR-BEET PULP FOR HORSES 


Sir,—I have read with much interest and amazement a paragraph 
which appeared in the Ministry of Agriculture News Service, with 
the above heading, published in The Veterinary Record of 
September 5th, which has recently reached me. In this paragraph 
the Ministry of Agriculture recommend the use of dried beet pulp 
to replace oats in the feeding of horses, and go on to say that 
half the corn ration may be thus replaced. 

Both for some years before I qualified, and also in the two-and-a- 
half years that I was in practice in Co. Tipperary, I was living 
within 25 miles of a sugar-beet factory and I have seen more 
horses die as a result of being fed dried beet pulp than from any 
other one cause (I might also say “than from any other causes” 
and not unduly exaggerate). "The most common cause of death is 
impaction of the stomach, and occasionally, where a horse is not 
treated in time, occlusion of the oesophagus by a bolus of pulp. 

In impaction of the stomach I have never found any method to 
be of any use in shifting the mass of impacted pulp, and the 
condition, except in very mild cases taken in the early stages, is 
almost invariably fatal. 

In cases of occlusion of the oesophagus I have had considerable 
success by continual lavage with the stomach tube and pump, 
coupled with large doses of arecoline hydrobromide — subcu- 
taneously repeated every hour-and-a-half to two hours if neces- 
sary. In many cases I have spent hours before succeeding in 
shifting an impacted mass of pulp in the oesophagus, but I have 
never failed to do so eventually with this treatment. 

It is a well-known fact that dried beet pulp, a bulky feed at 
the best of times, swells up rapidly on being moistened, and can, 


therefore, easily become impacted in such a restricted space as 
the stomach, with, very often, fatal results. Even when being 
fed to cattle and pigs it is customary, in Eire, at all events, to 
soak the dried pulp thoroughly for some hours before feeding it, 
unless it is being fed in a very small amount indeed. ig 
The views I have expressed are held by most veterinary surgeons _ 
of my acquaintance, both in Eire and in Nigeria, but I would be 
glad to know of the views on this subject held by some of the 
practitioners in England. 
Yours faithfully, 


Veterinary Dept., J. 


Vom, 
Nigeria. 
November 27th, 1942, 
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